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Preface 


The significance of power relations in social groups, both large and 
small, has never escaped the attention of social scientists. Systematic 
descriptive and taxonomic analyses on the part of classical and modern 
writers have culminated in a rich fund of theoretical concepts and 
propositions concerning power relations. At the same time, though, 
research operations appropriate to the realities of power have been 
slower to develop. Only within recent years have techniques of in- 
vestigation in the social sciences reached a point at which they could 
be brought to bear upon the subject in a scientific manner. 

These techniques now present to the student of power some effective 
instruments for testing various propositions that inferentially follow 
from particular theoretical models, thereby serving as tests for the 
usefulness of those models themselves. At the same time these tech- 
niques are yielding data which had previously been inaccessible to 
grosser observation, such data in turn suggesting new possibilities for 
systematic theory. Finally, the application of these research techniques, 
and the knowledge which results, can be of help in coping with some 
of the practical problems which grow out of discrepancies between 
social ideals and power realities. 

In view of this juncture of theoretical and research developments it 
seems fitting to devote one issue of the Quarterly primarily to con- 
tributions being made to the subject by investigators in the Southwest. 
Five papers, all centering around the topic “The Roots of Power”, are 
here presented. Each of these contributions represents a distinct ap- 
proach to the subject. Each illustrates a particular methodology and 
each involves the application of a research procedure to a particular 
set of theoretical problems. Since the contributions are entirely inde- 
pendent of one another there is no necessary identity in their respective 
conclusions. At the same time, however, the wide range of agreement 
which is apparent among them is suggestive of the progress which social 
science has made in the study of power. 

The Sherifs, in their article, point out the distinction between direct, 
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manifest power influences and the more indirect, covert power in- 
fluences. They indicate the pervasive and ubiquitous nature of the 
latter, showing how most individual behavior conforms to group norms 
and standards without the intervention of bald power influences. 

Sjoberg approaches the subject of power in terms of the question: 
what kinds of strategy are employed by special interest groups which 
must interact in a competitive situation? Through an analysis of two 
contemporary examples on the national scene he demonstrates the 
analytical power and empirical relevance of the VonNeumann-Morgen- 
stern theory of games. 

Meadows’ paper is a case study of the French Revolution and its shift- 
ing patterns of freedom and power. Proceeding from a set of hypo- 
theses concerning the internal dialectic by which a protest movement 
becomes structuralized, Meadows shows that there is a certain generality 
to some of the sequences revealed in the French Revolution. 

Jaco applies statistical methods to an experimental study of personal 
power. On the basis of his study he concludes that prestige and esteem 
are two identifiable and independent components of personal power 
which can be measured by appropriate scales. 

Heberle, Hillery and Lovrich apply the methods of political ecology 
to a study | of voting behavior in Louisiana. They note the existence 
of certain highly stable geographical differences in voting behavior 
which are functionally related to the geographical distribution of socio- 
economic differences. 

These contributions, it is hoped, will augment the cumulative fund of 
theoretical principles and research techniques which are, after all, the 
fundamental components of social science. 

WALTER FIREY 
The University of Texas 
Associate Editor for Sociology 





Some Effects of Power Relations in Molding 
Opinion and Behavior 


MUZAFER SHERIF 
University of Oklahoma 
and 
CAROLYN W. SHERIF 


One of the most neglected aspects in the social-psychological treat- 
ment of opinion and behavior until recent years has been power rela- 
tions. Accounts of opinion formation, opinion measurement, and be- 
havior in conformity with it have been largely descriptive with little 
bearing on their operation in life situations, probably because power 
relations have not received due emphasis. One of the reasons for this 
may be that historically the main preoccupation of psychologists has 
been elaborating psychological abstractions with relatively little concern 
for the actual setting of the individual—which setting necessarily implies 
organizational, cultural, economic influences. As opinion formation and 
related individual behavior are becoming more and more issues of prac- 
tical consequence beyond the realm of merely academic interest, social 
psychologists can no longer be complacent in traditional ways. In this 
connection the effect of power relations forces itself for consideration. 

Power relations are revealed in behavior of individuals which is ini- 
tiated through influences or pressures exerted in the course of their 
interaction with other individuals or groups, or through some other 
medium (e.g. media of communication). The weights of these in- 
fluences will vary according to the type of relationship involved between 
the source of influence and the individuals exposed to it, or to the type 
of relationship which the power source is able to involve in the process. 
Since there are certain typical relationships in social life, e.g. superior 
and subordinate, employer-employee, originator and receiver of influence 
material, political candidate and party follower, these particular types 
of relationship should receive special attention. 

Empirically, two general kinds of power influence may be noted. 
These are by no means mutually exclusive categories. They overlap to 
a large extent, especially in a democratic society. 

(1) The exerted power influence may be direct and imperative. 
The individual’s behavior ordinarily conforms to such influence be- 
cause of the type of relationship involved, such as employer-employee 
relations or superior-subordinate in a military organization. Our 
knowledge of power influences of this direct imperative nature is 
dependent on the findings of sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists who are better equipped to study and handle them. 
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(2) In social life, power influences are exerted without individuals 
necessarily being aware that their opinion and behavior are being 
molded accordingly. Power need not always be exerted in a direct, 
imperative, or obviously coercive fashion, in which the willingness or 
unwillingness of the person exposed to it is a matter of secondary 
concern. Of course it is not implied that the relationships involved 
in this second sort of influence are necessarily of a different category 
than those of the first. In some cases the individual may be influenced 
in both ways by the same power source. For example, direct im- 
peratives may be used in matters customarily accepted by both parties 
as properly within the realm of the superior’s power, as defined by 
the established relationship in question. The superior may also exert 
influence in other matters, but may do so without direct, imperative 
acts, thus molding the opinions and behavior of the subordinate in 
these matters too, but without the latter’s awareness. 
In studying opinion formation and conforming behavior, social psy- 
chologists should be especially concerned with the latter general kind 
of power influences. 


AUTONOMOUS CONFORMITY IN SMALL POWER 
STRUCTURES 


Whenever group structure and status relations are studied, power re- 
lations are involved whether or not they are specified as such. Studies 
of small, informally organized groups have all indicated that the leader- 
ship and higher status positions are focal in the power structure, whether 
or not members are aware of the status structure or the power sources 
of the group.’ 

Characteristically, the experience and behavior of individuals partici- 
pating in informally organized groups conform to the standards and 
major goals of the group without the continual necessity of obvious 
coercion or brute force by leaders, although these may at times be 
employed. In a variety of circumstances, it has been shown that when 
individuals with a common motive or motives interact with one another, 
a state of reciprocity arises which, in time, becomes standardized within 
the group.” This standardized system of reciprocities defines the rela- 
tive positions of individual members, that is the status and role structure. 


"For example, see W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 


*The widespread tendency for individuals to form such informal groups and 
their consequential effects was surveyed recently by Faris, who writes of the 
“almost universal . . . tendency of persons who are thrown together in the circum- 
stances of life to form spontaneously into small cliques of a primary character.” 
Robert E. L. Faris, Development of the Small Group Research Movement, Chapter 
7, in Group Relations at the Crossroads (M. Sherif and M. O. Wilson, edits.), to 
be published, Harper, 1953. 
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Expectations for the behavior and achievement of a particular member 
are in terms of that individual’s status within the group. As recent 
experiments at the University of Oklahoma indicate, even the individual's 
expectations of his own behavior are consistent with his particular status 
and role in the group. The member low in status expects greater-things 
from the leader than from himself.’ Thus experience and behavior are 
in conformity with the relative positions and expected behavior for 
these positions which are stabilized during reciprocal interaction in the 
group. 

Similarly other group products are standardized in group interaction, 
such as slogans, catchwords, boundaries within which group activities 
take place, ways of behaving, things to be valued and sought after, 
methods of coercion or punishment for non-conformity, and the like. 
These products of group interaction may be termed generically “social 
norms. 

All group members take part in the standardization of social norms. 
However, the process cannot be understood without considering the 
power relations which arise with the developing group structure. It 
is axiomatic that certain individuals contribute greater weight to this 
process than others, and these individuals ordinarily are or become 
leaders in the group. Otherwise, we should expect that social norms 
represent some kind of average of individual tendencies within the group 
to which behavior of all members is automatically reduced or raised. 
This is not the case. However, as we shall see later, power factors 
coming from individual members in their face-to-face interaction are 
by no means the only ones operating in the process of norm formation 
as it usually occurs in social life. 

Probably in proportion to the degree with which reciprocal expec- 
tations and obligations are fulfilled as members interact toward common 
goals, group solidarity is attained. ‘This is reflected in an experience of 
“we-ness”, in “high morale”, in loyalty to the group and its members. 
The individual relates himself to the group and its products. Psycho- 
logically he is a part of the group, and he strives to uphold and further 
its values and goals. The major norms of the group are internalized 
and serve henceforth as major anchorages, as weighty or “key” factors 
among those determining behavior at a particular time, whether or not 
the individual is within the actual group setting. 

Now this process of internalizing social norms would probably not 
result in the relatively consistent conformity (without awareness that 
opinion and behavior has been molded, so characteristic of much social 
behavior) if each item were learned in a piece-meal, haphazard fashion. 
This fact becomes clear when the process of socialization is studied 


*O. J. Harvey, An g Sore approach to the study of status relations in 
0 


informal groups, Amer. Sociol. Rev., to be published, 1953. 
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developmentally. It will be emphasized later when we consider more 
specifically some power influences and their consequences on individual 
behavior. 

Many insightful observers have noted that the central theme in tran- 
sition from infant organism to a socialized being is the developing con- 
ception of one’s self in its relations to other individuals, groups, and the 
like." The accumulating empirical and experimental data of modern 
studies shows that internalization of social norms and autonomous con- 
formity to them is possible only after the child forms some conception 
of self, at first as distinct from other objects and persons, and later as 
a party in reciprocal relationships with others.’ This implies considerable 
grasp of the instrumental uses of language. It is through the existing 
classifications provided by language that the child forms a system of 
relatedness to other persons, other groups, institutions, and the like. 
These classifications and social norms form the content of major atti- 
tudes relating the self to the social world in so many respects. The 
constellation of such attitudes constitutes a functionally related system 
(or sub-system) which is technically termed “ego.” 

As developmental study shows, once social norms or values are in- 
corporated in the ego system, their sources tend to be forgotten. In 
becoming a part of the self conception, they seem to the individual 
to be his own. Acting in ways harmonious with the prescriptions, 
imperatives, and prohibitions of social norms, the individual feels he is 
following his own “natural inclinations.” 

The human individual’s psychological relatedness is extended vastly 
beyond the confines of face-to-face situations through the grasp and 
use of conceptual systems—of language. Henceforth his self-identity 
includes relatedness to groups which he has not seen or cannot see at one 
glance. He is a white person or a Negro, a solid respectable citizen or 
a “nobody”, an American or a Frenchman. Psychologically this re- 
latedness to groups whose members are far-flung and who may never 
function in one body are as real and consequential as relatedness to any 
group." 

It is through involvement of the ego, as it is formed at the time, that 
power can be exerted without being recognized as such, and conformity 
in experience and action achieved without direct imperatives from 
external sources. When the individual’s established relatedness to par- 


‘Among the early observations were those of William James, James Mark Bald- 
win, Charles Cooley, and George Herbert Mead. 


*The literature on developmental, experimental, and observational findings con- 
cerning ego formation and the effects of ego-involvements is summarized in M. 
Sherif and H. Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, N. Y.: Wiley, 1947. 


*M. Sherif, The Concept of Reference Groups in Human Relations, Chapter 9, 
in Group Relations at the Crossroads, op. cit. 
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ticular groups is tapped and linked to specific ways of acting, his strong 
tendency is to act in these ways at all costs—to show that he is really 
4 member, a good member, and not a back number. 

With the staggering power of reaching millions of people at the same 
time, or within a short time, modern mass media of communication 
practically compel people to “fit in”—i.e. to become ego-involved—by 
tapping their established relatedness to various groups and classifications. 
To use a popular expression, they produce a “band-wagon” effect, which 
tends to embrace people in ever-enlarging proportions. Once people 
are ego-involved, their attitudes are more easily molded or manipulated 
in a desired direction (e.g. favorable to casting a vote, making a con- 
tribution, etc.). While individuals are usually aware of such manipula- 
tion in the case of paid commercial advertisements, they are seldom aware 
of power exerted in presentations for “entertainment only,” news broad- 
casts, educational services and the like. For this reason, analysis of 
audience response to the influences of mass media is not complete with- 
out simultaneous study of the ego-involvements and efforts of the power 


sources. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG POWER STRUCTURES 


Small groups, informally or formally organized, do not function in a 
vacuum. As Whyte and Arensberg among others have pointed out, 
such groups ordinarily function as parts of a larger structure.’ At the 
least, it is unrealistic to generalize from the study of small in-groups 
alone without systematic concern for their relationships to other groups, 
small and large. 

All groups have or standardize norms regulating opinion and behavior 
toward outsiders, or out-groups. These norms in relation to out-groups 
are not identical with those relating to “insiders” (in-group). Norms 
toward out-groups may be friendly, hostile, or both. But these are not 
determined solely by relations within the group, even though the nature 
of power relations within the group, the major directions and goals of 
the particular in-group are important parts of the picture. Norms in 
relation to out-groups are products of harmony or clash, reciprocity 
or withdrawals, or whatever relations develop between two or more 
power structures in functional contact.’ If one group is seen by 
another as an obstacle in its path, if a group finds the necessity of ex- 
ploiting another to achieve its goals, the opinions standardized toward 
the particular out-group will be negative and derogatory. If the group 


"W. F. Whyte, Small Groups and Large Organizations, Chapter 12, in Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads (J. Rohrer and M. Sherif, edits.), N. Y.: Harper, 1951; 
C. H. Arensberg, Behavior and Organization: Industrial Studies, Chapter 14; /bid. 


"M. Sherif and C. W. Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Tension, N. Y.: Harper, 
to be published, spring, 1953. 
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in question successfully exerts greater power than the out-group, its 
antagonist is relegated to the desired subordinate position and is regarded 
by members of the dominant in-group as “inferior.” 

At the same time, it is possible that relationships within the dominant 
group may be characterized by high degrees of solidarity, reciprocity, 
sharing of responsibility and active participation on the part of indi- 
vidual members. This has been verified experimentally. Distinct in- 
groups formed in the course of cooperative activity were brought into 
functional contact with one another in competitive situations and situa- 
tions in which one group appeared to be a source of frustration for the 
other. This functional contact resulted in clashes and standardized 
derogation by members of each in-group toward the other group and 
its members. Further, the group which had the greater democracy and 
greater solidarity in its own in-group activities also revealed greater 
solidarity, greater participation on the part of individual members, and 
greater vehemence in its antagonism toward the other group.” 

The point of emphasis is that power influences within a group are 
not sufficient even for understanding opinions and behavior of members 
of that group toward other groups. The latter are products of par- 
ticular kinds of relationships between power structures. These relation- 
ships may reflect an actual state of affairs, as was the case in the examples 
cited. Or they may be produced and maintained in a certain pattern 
through the effective efforts of power sources either within the in- 
groups in question or from other functionally related groups with some 
interest in the relationship. In the latter case, the picture of relation- 
ships which interested parties desire to maintain is linked to strivings, 
values, frustrations and the like which are experienced and shared by 
in-group members. Examples of this are the linking of the strivings and 
shared frustrations of large sections of the German people to their re- 
lations with “non-Aryan,” “inferior” peoples, or the focussing of frustra- 
tions and fears strongly experienced and shared by poor Southern white 
groups on Negro groups.” Ordinarily those responding to such in- 
fluences are not aware that power sources within their group or from 
functionally related groups are influencing their opinions and behavior 
in this respect. 

The state of intergroup relations affects the status structure of the 
in-group and norms regulating behavior within the group as well. Such 
effects can be adequately understood in terms of the sources of power, 


*A summary of this study is included in M. Sherif, A Preliminary Study of Inter- 
group Relations, Chapter 17, in Social Psychology at the Crossroads, op. cit. A 
more complete account is included in the forthcoming book, Groups in Harmony 
and Tension, op. cit. 


*A. Rose, The Negro in America (A Condensation of The American Dilemma), 
N. Y.: Harper, 1948. 
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its degree and direction within in-groups and in intergroup relations. 
When the in-group is a subordinate part of a large superordinate, such 
effects lend themselves readily for illustrative purposes. However, it is 
important also to single out effects of relations among subordinate groups 
upon the structure and functioning of the superordinate, and effects 
of relations between equally powerful antagonists on the in-group prop- 
erties of each. 

A striking example of the effects of intergroup relations on the norms 
of a subordinate in-group is the well-known “rate-setting” in work 
groups of modern industry. The standardized restriction or raising of 
work output under the piece-rate system is understandable in terms of 
the existing relations between workers and management. Restriction is 
accompanied by the belief that increased productivity would result in 
cutting the piece-rates, or by other manifestations of conflicting group 
interests." In one study, a rise in output was related to a relatively 
cooperative relationship reached by labor and management after a long 
period of conflict between them.” 

In his study of informally organized groups and clubs in an Italian 
section of a large Eastern city, Whyte gave a detailed account of the 
effects of relations with businessmen, racketeers, and politicians on the 
status structure within group units and in the neighborhood.” An in- 
teresting example of the consequences of changed power relationships 
in this study was the shift in lines of influence after the W.P.A. had 
functioned for a time. As the urgent concern became to secure W.P.A. 
jobs, the influence of the local politician decreased, for local political 
pressure was relatively ineffective in securing this work unless tied to 
power sources in the capitol. 

The effects of the larger power structures on the status and power 
relations of subordinate groups are also revealed in studies of minority 
group leadership. Although some members of minority groups are 
aware of the nature and direction of power involved, the person caught 
betwixt and between usually is not. “The American minority group is, 
in the main, oriented to the norms of the dominant group. It seeks their 
recognition and acceptance. In this way, pressures interna! and external 
to the minority group may bring about the emergence of a leadership 
which possesses characteristics acceptable to the dominant group . . . the 
situation which disposes to the development of different modes of lead- 
ership involves the interrelations between groups, and not merely the 


“F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1939; D. Roy, Quota restriction and gold- 
bricking in a machine shop, Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, LVII, 427-442. 


“W. F. Whyte, Pattern for Industrial Peace, N. Y.: Harper, 1951. 


_ *W. F. Whyte, The aay ag Nature of Political Leadership, 309-329, in Studies 
in Leadership (A. W. Gouldner, edit.), N. Y.: Harper, 1950. 
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internal group structure . . . The upper-class minority leader is placed 
in a Cross pressures situation in which conflicting demands may be 
exerted upon him. Which of his statuses has prior claim upon his 
loyalties, time, and energy—his class or minority-group status? Very 
often a decision in favor of the class status is rationalized by a minority 
member by saying that he is ‘first of all an American.’ ’™ 


“The orientation of ‘leaders on the periphery’ toward the dominant 
groups apparently has its effects on the range of strategies which minority 
group leaders propose. Most particularly, the notion of tactical al- 
liances with other minority groups . . . seems to play little part in the 
political thinking of American minority leaders. Each instead seeks 
to relate itself, in one-to-one fashion, with the dominant group. This, 
in turn, reinforces the minority group’s disposition to accept as its own 
the prejudices which the dominant group has toward other minorities.” 


Even in situations where the focal individuals in the power structure 
are at least occasionally in face-to-face contact with other group mem- 
bers, power sources may not be recognized as such. Power sources in 
the community are often recognized only as “prominent” or “well- 
known” citizens, most people being unaware and unconcerned with the 

“power salient” of their positions." Thus detailed functional analysis 
becomes necessary to relate various parts of the power structure and its 
relations to other power structures to the process of opinion formation 
within the group. So long as concentration remains exclusively on 
analysis of reswting opinion and resulting behavior, the picture of 
opinion or attitude formation is bound to be incomplete and misleading. 


In studying the “X Family: A Pattern of Business-Class Control” in 
Middletown in Transition, the Lynds called attention to the need for 
studying such interrelations and tracing the sources and avenues of 
control: “There is definite need for the more exact exploration of a 
socio-economic control system of this sort through the detailed, syste- 
matic charting of the individuals affected, in their specific personal and 
institutional relationships to the controls.”” 


Studies of propaganda and of the outpourings from the various mass 
media of communication indicate that opinion and behavior can be shaped 
without face-to-face contact between the power source and the persons 


“A. W. Gouldner, Contexts: Leadership Among Minority Groups, p. 189, in 
Studies in Leadership, op. cit. See also, K. Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, N. Y.: 
Harper, 1948. 


“A. W. Gouldner, op. cit., pp. 189-190. 
“For example, see N. Miller, in Studies in Leadership, op. cit. pp. 203 ff. 


*R. S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
1937, p. 100. 
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exposed to its efforts, although some of them (especially television) give 
the illusion of personal contact.” 

The influence exerted by mass media of communication in shaping 
opinion and behavior becomes especially effective in critical times such 
as ours when people’s sense of security becomes unstable. In situations 
of widespread instability and uncertainty as to the proper course to be 
followed, individuals are increasingly likely to conform to standards for 
opinion and behavior provided by persons and groups with interests at 
stake and power sufficient to be ‘exerted on a broad scale.” As studies 
of crisis and panic situations show, one fruit of uncertainty and insecurity 
is increased suggestibility. The individual is particularly liable to adopt 
standards which are linked by their originators to attitudes central in 
his ego system—to his conception of himself, of his place in life, of his 
worth. When the individual closes the curtain of the polling booth, he 
is indeed alone with his conscience. But conscience may, in some cases, 
represent the resolution of uncertainties through adopting the course 
linked most potently with his established self-identity by persons or 
groups with interests and aims which may be at great variance from 
his own. Much can be learned of the effects of power relations in 
shaping opinion and behavior by careful and intensive study of indi- 
viduals at crucial choice points. 

A number of contemporary studies of “decision making” in small 
groups have found that increased participation on the part of individual 
members brings concomitant changes in opinion and behavior.” When 
all group members are brought into the process of decision-making to 
reach a common “group decision,” the direction taken is likely to be 
pursued by members autonomously within or without the group setting. 
Thus, even though members are influenced by the leader to take a 
particular course of action, each member takes part in “making the 
choice” and experiences it as his own choice. These studies substantiate 
the finding on norm formation in small informally organized groups 
that through participation in group interaction the individual relates 
himself to the group and its products, and is subsequently influenced 
by them. 


The implications of these studies for understanding behavior at choice 
points are limited because on the whole, participation has been studied 
as though the in-group setting was complete in itself and unexposed to 


“A. F. Lee, Power-Seekers, 667-678, in Studies in Leadership, (A. W. Gouldner, 
edit.), op. cit. 


“For example, see M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, N. Y.: Harper, 
1948, Chapter 16, Men in Critical Situations. 


©K. Lewin, Group Decision and Social Change, in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. 
Hartley (edits.), Readings in Social Psychology, N. Y.: Holt, 1947. 
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power relations other than those developing between the leader and 
other group members. Recently, Whyte drew attention to the implica- 
tion sometimes drawn from these studies “that the values of democracy 
and individual liberty can only be strengthened as group participation 
increases.” He continues: “By all means, let us have increased par- 
ticipation of working groups in deciding what they will do, but let us 
recognize that individual liberty is not to be preserved only through 
getting into a huddle on all our problems. It can also be preserved 
through building organizations in which individuals are given the widest 
possible latitude to make their own decisions.”™ 


“W. F. Whyte, Small Groups and Large Organizations, op. cit., p. 307. 





ed FU a Meee 


Strategy and Social Power: Some Preliminary Formulations 


GIDEON SJOBERG 
University of Texas 


Social power'—the ability to direct other persons toward one’s own 
goal—is a fundamental element in social organization. This subject is 
of major import for the modern world with its many groups, ali striving 
to gain special advantages. One facet of the general problem of power 
is particularly significant: What is the kind of social action, or more 
specifically the strategy, employed by special interest groups in achieving 
and/or maintaining power in a competitive social order? Little attention 
has been given to this question. Up to now, studies of strategy in social 
relations have had to rely upon such concepts as those formulated by 
the military theorist, von Clausewitz.’ Although a number of scholars, 
Machiavelli, Weber, Merriam, Mosca, and more recently Lasswell and 
Bierstedt,’ among others, have added measurably to our understanding 
of the problem of power, their treatment of strategy is incomplete. 
Fortunately, recent theoretical developments, especially those of John 
von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern,‘ although still overlooked by 
many social scientists, offer a basis for explaining the social action of 
individuals and/or groups under conditions of competition. 

In their book, von Neumann and Morgenstern have taken games, ¢.g., 


The concept, “power”, is used here to encompass that of authority. Certain 
theorists have distinguished between power and authority, authority being an 
institutionalized form of power. This, however, does not appear to be a valid 
distinction. It seems to the writer that social power can only be wielded if it is 
to a degree institutionalized. 

*Karl von Clausewitz, On War, trans. by O. J. Matthijs Jolles (New York: Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 1943). Although this book contains a few important concepts, 
these have not been carefully formulated. 

"Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, trans. by W. K. Marriott (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1925); H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (trans. and eds.), From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
Charles Edward Merriam, Political Power (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934); Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, trans. by Hannah D. Kahn 
(‘New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939); Harold Lasswell and 
Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950) ; 
Robert Bierstedt, “An Analysis of Social Power,” American Sociological Review, 
XV, No. 6 (December, 1950), pp- 730-38. 

“John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic 
Behavior (2nd ed., Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947). Fer simplified 
discussions of this theory see: J. Marschak, “Neumann’s and Morgenstern’s New 
Approach to Static Economics,” Journal of Political Economy, LIV, No. 2 (April 
1946), pp. 97-115; Kenneth J. Arrow, “Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences,” 
in Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, The Policy Sciences (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1951), pp. 129-54, John McDonald, Strategy in Poker, Business and 
War (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1950). 
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poker and “matching pennies,” as prototypes of social situations. They 
suggest that their theory can be applied to economic relations—especially 
those of the market place. And although their concepts have not gen- 
erally been utilized to explain social action in other areas of societal 
competition, these concepts have definite import for the analysis of 
social power. 

The von Neumann and Morgenstern study derives the principles of 
strategy mathematically. Possibly this is the reason that their theory 
has not received due recognition among social scientists. Also, at the 
present stage of inquiry such a mathematical treatment of complex social 
data is impossible. However, a literary rendering of some of the con- 
cepts which have been derived for simplified models, and the application 
of these to specific social situations, should be profitable. This will be 
attempted herein. Of course, the ensuing discussion suffers from a 
number of limitations. In translating these mathematically formulated 
concepts into verbal form a great deal of preciseness and rigor is sacri- 
ficed, and many of the nuances of the von Neumann theory have had to 
be disregarded.’ Also, as presently constituted, it is essentially a static 
theory and furthermore is not altogether satisfactory for games where 
there are three or more players.’ Finally, it describes an ideal pattern 
which is only approximated by the actions of persons or groups in a 
complex society;’ yet, no theory can do more than this. 

Some of the ideas presented in The Theory of Games, including the 
main principles of strategy, are sketched below. Next two case studies 
are offered; these empirically attest to the feasibility of interpreting 
social action in competitive situations according to the von Neumann 
strategy. For only if a player subscribes to these rules of action can 
he expect to achieve power against a rational opponent. 

A game is defined by the set of rules which describe it. Its component 
elements are called moves; these are either personal (the choice of the 
player) or dependent upon chance. The game has a specific duration, 
after which the spoils of victory are allocated. Von Neumann and 
Morgenstern describe this game mathematically; the description forms 
the basis for a set of axioms from which their major concepts are derived. 
Thus, their axioms are not merely arbitrary definitions but are constructed 
upon ernpirical reality: the game. 

The authors further simplify the game by introducing the concept 
of strategy. This is the over-all “plan” of the game (it might also be 


*Therefore, such refinements as those presented by J. C. C. McKinsey, /mtroduc- 
tion to the Theory of Games (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952) are not considered in this discussion. 

‘lbid., pp. 303f, 355ff. Here other limitations are discussed. 

"A number of critics have argued that the von Neumann theory is not particularly 
applicable to social data. However, some of these writers have used as their yard- 
stick the criterion that a theory should account for all the “facts.” 
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considered a set of personal moves). In the von Neumann game there 
are a finite number of strategies; one of these is selected by the participant 
before the game begins. Now, even a person in a social order must 
devise some general plan of action prior to the inception of actual com- 
petition: a “good” strategy can not be predicated solely on day-to-day 
reasoning. And although, theoretically, the number of strategies avail- 
able to an individual in a social situation may be infinite, they are in 
practice indeed limited. Furthermore, a player i in a game, by selecting 
a strategy in terms of mathematical expectation, is able to account for 
chance factors." Finally, the von Neumann playe r is rational. As such 
he is willing to “maximize” his gain, which is considered in terms of 
numerical (monetary) utility. In this paper, however, the von Neumann 
and Morgenstern notion of utility has been interpreted more broadly, 
i.e., in terms of social utility.’ 


Essential to the formation of a rational strategy are the concepts of 
the minimax, randomized strategy, and coalitions. First, the minimax. 
In sharp contrast to certain classical theories of social action, the von 
Neumann theory rigorously shows that a player should not expect to 
achieve the greatest possible gain. This could only be accomplished in 
a so-called Robinson Crusoe society where nature alone is exploited. 
In a competitive social situation with two or more players, no single 


player controls all the variables. In undertaking to secure optimum 
satisfaction, a player must, if he acts rationally, take into account the 
potential strategies of his opponent. Therefore, a “good” strategy, 
which maximizes a player’s gain, is one which seeks not the greatest 
possible gain but an outcome between the maximum and minimum: the 
minimax. Thus, the advantaged player endeavors to achieve the mini- 
mum of the maximum, his opponent the maximum of the minimum. In 
a game or social situation in which both players possess equally good 
strategies and where one’s loss is another’s gain, both, if rational, would 
in the end attain the same value. 


To many social scientists, especially those who have been imbued 
with the twentieth-century belief that the main area of scientific in- 
vestigation is “irrational action,” this emphasis upon rationality may be 
unacceptable. Yet, significantly, von Neumann and Morgenstern dem- 
onstrate that if a player’s goal is to acquire gains in a competitive situation, 


“The manner in which individuals in a society view situations involving uncer- 
tainty is a difficult problem. The writer doubts that this kind of action is based 
solely on mathematical expectation. However, the ramifications of this issue can 
not be considered here. It is sufficient to note that this theory makes provisions 
for the “chance factors.” 


Justification for this view is given to a degree by von Neumann and Morgen- 
stern themselves, op. cit., pp. 176-78, in their discussion of the Holmes-Moriarty 
episode. 
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he must play rationally; irrational action works to the advantage of the 
opponent. As will become apparent in the case studies, this applies to 
competition in the social order as well. 

A second, and most unique, contribution introduced by The Theory 
of Games is the concept of mixed or randomized strategy—a pattern of 
action which is pursued when a player lacks complete information con- 
cerning the past course of the game. Thus, in order to avoid having 
his strategy detected “ .. . a player does not, as previously, choose his 
strategy, but he plays all possible strategies and chooses only the proba- 
bilities with which he is going to play them respectively. . . . By this 
device the opponent cannot possibly find out what the player's strategy 
is going to be... ”” Of course, under certain conditions only a single 
or “pure” strategy is feasible; this would be assigned the probability of 
one and the other strategies probabilities of zero. 

Just what implications does this concept of randomized strategy have 
for the student of power? Obviously, members of a society do not 
sit around choosing probabilities. However, just as in poker, bluffing 
is practiced. The kinds of ruse, secrecy, or deceit employed will vary 
according to the rules of the “game.”” A person will engage in this 
inconsistent behavior in order to conceal his real intentions, or strategy. 
His actions thus become less vulnerable to attack, and his opponent is 
kept “off-balance.” 

Finally, coalitions are an integral element of good strategy in many 
games with three or more players. The problem of coalitions, how- 
ever, has many ramifications, only a few of which are mentioned here. 
First of all, rational players realize that they can secure as great a gain 
and possibly more by cooperating with others. Therefore, in many 
competitive social situations, just as in games, coalitions arise. But they 
are inherently unstable and as such can easily be upset. In order to 
secure a partner, a player must refrain from demanding too great a share 
of the gain: otherwise, the potential partner will seek an alliance with 
someone else and the overdemanding player will have to “go it” alone. 
Von Neumann and Morgenstern demonstrate, especially for three-person 
games, just how stability can be achieved—the so-called “solution.” But 
these “solutions” represent a rather delicate equilibrium and thus appear 
to be difficult to maintain. 

Now that the primary components of good strategy—the minimax, 
randomized strategy, and coalitions—have been described, their empirical 


“von Neumann and Morgenstern, op. cit., pp. 145-46. 

“Georg Simmel was a sociologist who recognized the role of such factors as 
secrecy in human action. See: Kurt H. Wolff (trans. and ed.), The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel (Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1950), Part 4. : 


“The idea of mixed strategy takes into account the element of surprise which was 
emphasized by von Clausewitz. 
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validity must be determined. The following case studies illustrate the 
actual operation of these principles in a societal context. Here the 
players are groups rather than individuals. Although this introduces 
a complicating factor, it should not perceptibly detract from the results 
of the analysis. 

CASE STUDY No. 1: The struggle between Robert A. Taft and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the 1952 Republican Presidential nomination 
revealed the actual operation of strategy in politics.” This competition 
in the political arena had much in common with a game. Rules (both 
legal and informal) were present according to which the contest was 
carried on. In the struggle to achieve power the two combatants had 
to secure delegates: this corresponds to the monetary reward in, for 
instance, poker. To attain his end, each candidate had at his command 
a number of strategies from which to choose. In theory these were 
infinite, but in practice they were quite limited. Now, no successful 
politician works out his strategy simply as events unfold; instead, every 
attempt is made by means of an over-all plan to anticipate future develop- 
ments. But, as in many games, the outcome of a political contest may be 
influenced by chance occurrences. Even after a strategy has been 
selected, the possibility exists that it may go awry. Radio commentators 
and newspaper columnists, in reporting trends within the Republican 
Convention, frequently prefaced their remarks with the reservation, 
“uncertainty is ever present in politics.” 

Without an elaboration of all the historical details, it can be noted that 
during most of the campaign for the Presidential nomination Taft was 
the leading candidate. He commanded a favorable position because 
of a well-organized political machine: much of the Republican Party 
was from the beginning Taft-controlled. Eisenhower began as a much 
weaker candidate even considering his important primary victories. 

The question arises: What were some of the “mistakes” made by 
Taft which cost him the nomination? Von Neumann’s principle of the 
minimax is of real importance in understanding this problem. For it 
appears that if any single action led to Taft’s defeat, and, conversely, 
Eisenhower's victory, it was Taft's failure to conduct his campaign 
according to the minimax rule. Taft undertook to secure the greatest 
possible number of delegates in certain Southern states where he had 
almost complete control of the Republican Party machinery. Par- 
ticularly at the various state conventions, the Taft organization offered 
(at least publicly) few concessions to the Eisenhower group, whose 
source of strength was outside the regular party organization. For 
example, at the Republican State Convention in Texas the Taft group 


“Most of this material is rather common knowledge: it can be found in almost 
any daily newspaper. However, The New York Times, The Christian Science 
Monitor, and Newsweek were the writer’s principal sources. 
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claimed all the delegates: those supporting Eisenhower were obliged to 
meet in a “rump convention.” This action, however, opened up to the 
Eisenhower forces a new and effective strategy—something they had 
lacked up to that time. The Texas situation, in particular, resulted in 
the leveling of such charges as “steamroller” and “big steal.” And this 
became the overriding issue in the weeks just prior to the National Con- 
vention. It was exploited by the Eisenhower faction through the media 
of both the press and radio to muster opinion and sentiment for their 
candidate inside and outside the Party. Eisenhower’s claim to many of 
the contested delegates was supported by many newspaper columnists, 
editors, and radio analysts. And what is more significant, Taft’s actions 
were a factor in stimulating a great majority of the Republican Governors 
attending a conference at Houston to petition the National Convention to 
vote for the Eisenhower-sponsored amendment which stipulated that 
contested delegates were not to be allowed to vote on their own seating. 
All of this unquestionably served to gather some wavering delegates 
into the fold. Thus, it was Taft’s own planning which made it possible 
for the Eisenhower forces to adopt advantageously this particular 
strategy. If Taft had early compromised on Texas,“ his opposition 
would have had little basis for its charges of “dishonesty.” To gen- 
eralize from this incident: the very attempt by an organized group to 
secure the greatest possible gain, an irrational act in von Neumann’s 
terminology, leaves open to the opponent a strategy which would other- 
wise have been unavailable if the minimax principle had been observed. 
Many student of politics have noted the role of compromise in political 
activity, but the von Neumann theory seems to point up more sharply 
just why compromise is essential, even on the part of a rather powerful 
group. 

Further limitations of Taft’s strategy were manifested in the Conven- 
tion itself. His organization, which dominated the Convention ma- 
chinery, voted to bar radio and television from the Republican National 
Committee hearings on the status of contested delegates. But this at- 
tempt to exercise monopolistic control simply lent added support to the 
Eisenhower strategy. It helped sustain the charge that something was 
really “wrong” with Taft’s position. 

The second principle—that of the randomization of strategy—is ap- 
parent in most political campaigns, for the participants seldom possess 
complete information about their opponent’s intentions and strength.” 


“Taft sought to compromise the issue when the Republican National Committee 
voted to seat part of the Texas Eisenhower group. However, by this time the 
Eisenhower forces would accept no compromise, making every effort to exploit 
their advantage. The New York Times, July 3, 1952, p. 1; July 5, 1952, p- 1. 

“The importance of inconsistent action in political campaigns has, of course, 
been observed by other writers. For example, see: Frank R. Kent, Political Be- 
havior (New York: William Morrow and ., 1928), passim. 
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The Taft-Eisenhower contest was no exception. Bluffing, for example, 
was evidenced in the claims, many of them exaggerated, which each 
side advanced during the course of the campaign and in the Convention 
itself concerning the number of delegates who were pledged to vote 
for their candidate. But this was only one aspect of more complicated 
action. For both Taft and Eisenhower appear to have engaged in 
“double talk” or were indecisive about some key issues. At least a few 
delegates were uncertain as to their choice of candidate: one stand was 
designed to appeal to some, another position on the issue to appeal to 
others. Furthermore, acting and talking in this inconsistent manner 
served to confuse the opponent and to make a position (which was as a 
result rather ill-defined) more difficult to assail. 


Coalitions also played an important role in determining the final out- 
come of the campaign. Inasmuch as the Eisenhower forces went into 
the Convention as the weaker organization (in terms of actual pledged 
delegate strength), they were compelled to seek out other groups with 
whom they could combine in a coalition against Taft. By effecting an 
alliance with the delegations controlled by such weaker candidates as 
Warren and Stassen and by aligning themselves with Summerfield and 
Fine, leaders of the large state party organizations of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, respectively, the Eisenhower group succeeded in halting 
Taft’s advance.” This coalition was able to adopt the so-called “fair 
play” amendment, which held that contested delegates should not be 
permitted to vote on their own seating. And this victory made it pos- 
sible to seat those contested Southern delegates who were pledged to 
support Eisenhower: he was thus practically assured of winning the 
nomination. Therefore, another element in Taft’s defeat was his in- 
ability to build a coalition which matched that of his opponent. Finally, 
the rumors just previous to the final balloting pointed to the instability 
of political coalitions’—i.e., Taft was seeking an alliance with Warren 
and Stassen against Eisenhower, obviously without success. 


CASE STUDY No. 2: The whole process of collective bargaining in 
union-management relations can be viewed from the standpoint of 
strategy; at least one writer has commented upon its similarity to the 


“This coalition resulted to a large degree from Taft's efforts to secure the 
greatest number of delegates possible in some Southern states and from his attempt 
to retain rigid control over the Convention. Taft apparently did not make the 
necessary concessions to gain the support of the aforementioned groups, something 
his opponent seemed willing to do. 


“Other materials on the instability of political enmities as well as coalitions can 
be found in Kent, op. cit., chap. xxvi. Also, note that even after this rather “bitter” 
pre-convention campaign, "Taft and Eisenhower did cooperate during the Presidential 


Ca ampaign proper. 
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game of poker.” For collective bargaining is conducted according to 
a set of rules, both legal and informal. And the participants are ob- 
viously vying for a gain; the desire for monetary reward represents only 
a part of the general aspiration for social power. 

A brief examination of the conflict between the steel companies and 
the C.I.O. Steelworkers Union in 1952 reveals the workings of strategy, 
although the actions of the participants were so complex that only rough 
approximations to the ideal pattern are apparent in certain instances. 
The history of this struggle extends over a long period of time; the 
present discussion begins, however, with the March, 1952, recommenda- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board.” Among the provisions were a 
straight wage increase of 12.5 cents an hour retroactive to January 1, 
1952, an additional 2.5 cents increase on July 1, 1952, and 2.5 cents more 
as of January 1, 1953. In addition, certain fringe benefits were ad- 
vocated; some of these were to take effect at once, and others were to 
be granted in 1953. This meant a total gain of about 26.1 cents an 
hour for the steelworkers by mid-1953. Also recommended was the 
installation of some kind of union shop. 

The Union readily accepted the provisions of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The representatives of industry, on the other hand, agreed to 
accept these terms only if they were assured of a price increase of $12.00 
a ton for steel by the Executive Branch of the Government rather than 
the amount permitted under the existing rule,approximately $3.00. Fur- 
thermore, the companies balked at the idea of a union shop. 

The two parties to the dispute could not reach an agreement at first, 
and a 53-day-long strike ensued. Yet, the final solution seems to have 
been in general accordance with the minimax principle. For although 
the C.I.O. and the steel companies were rather far apart at the inception 
of the negotiations over the recommendations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, the final settlement was a compromise: it was not the worst and 
not the best for either group.” The steelworkers secured a wage raise 
of some 16 cents an hour plus 5.4 cents an hour in fringe benefits. In 
addition, they were granted a modified form of union shop. The 
industry, on the other hand, was permitted by the Government to 
increase the price of steel by an average of $5.64 a ton. Now, it seems 
apparent that neither side could have continued to insist upon its original 
demands without running the risk of incurring even greater losses. For 


“Hugh G. Lovell, “The Pressure Lever in Mediation,” Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review, V1, No. 1 (October, 1952), p. 29. 


“A convenient summary of some of the principal facts in this case is presented 
by: Mary K. Hammond, “The Steel Strike of 1952,” Current History, XXIII 
(November, 1952), pp. 285-90. 


“For a summary of some of the important steps in the negotiations process, see: 
Newsweek, XL (August 4, 1952), p. 65. 
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the Union was continually faced with pressures exerted internally by 
its own membership who were without adequate funds and externally 
by other unions who were experiencing work stoppages resulting from 
the strike. Management underwent similar strains. It experienced a 
diminution of income and pressures from other industries which were 
compelled to close their plants because of the strike. And the fear of 
adverse reactions on the part of “public opinion,” from special interest 
groups such as the military, and particularly from various branches of 
the Federal Government definitely worked in favor of an approximate 
minimax settlement. With neither group having a monopoly of the 
strategies, compromise between the two contestants was essential if they 
were to continue to receive support from their own membership and 
from sympathetic groups. 


Inconsistent, or randomized, behavior was another integral part of 
the collective bargaining process. First of all, each side resorted to 
bluffing, all the while realizing that its original demands concerning the 
provisions of the new contract would necessarily undergo modification. 
A concrete example of mixed strategy occurred after the management 
failed to agree to a compromise formula, especially as it related to the 
controversial union shop issue. The Union's reaction was to revert 
immediately to the stand which it originally had maintained.“ This 
kind of maneuvering seemingly was designed to keep the opposition 
uncertain as to the concessions which the Union might finally offer or 
finally accept. 


The importance of coalitions in this dispute has already been alluded 
to. On one side were aligned the six major steel companies, as well 
as a number of smaller companies. Opposing them was a coalition of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Government and the Steelworkers 
Union. The existence of this coalition was clearly demonstrated by the 
support given by President Truman to the Union’s demands and also 
by his reluctance to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. Now, the President, 
working with the Union, at one point seized the struck plants. How- 
ever, the Judicial Branch of the Government declared this illegal. A 
plausible interpretation of this action in light of the von Neumann 
theory is that the Courts, serving as an umpire, ruled that the President's 
seizure in this instance was not in accordance with “the rules of the 
game,” 


“It was more than a coincidence that the Truman Administration, acting in a 
coalition with the Union, permitted the companies to raise the price of steel just at 
the time of the Democratic National Convention, thus bringing about a final settle- 
ment. Here President Truman seemed concerned lest continuation of the strike 
lead to a reaction against the Party at the polls. 


“The New York Times, July 22, 1952, pp. 1, 21. 
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In the actual bargaining process, the Union leaders showed a keen 
awareness of the instability of coalitions. They attempted to pursue the 
pattern set by the 1949 negotiations. At that time, the Union was 
able to bargain separately with the Big Six steel corporations. As a 
result, a contract was first signed with Bethlehem Steel, after which 
the other companies quickly came to terms. But in 1952 the major 
steel corporations were able to present a united front,” and although 
the final contract evidently grew out of the negotiations with Bethlehem 
Steel, the other companies were able to restrain Bethlehem from sig:.'ng 
until all had agreed upon the contract’s provisions. Inasmuch as the 
coalition of the large steel corporations held firm, the union shifted its 
attention to the smaller companies, who, having fewer resources, were 
more vulnerable to the strike. By signing contracts with a number of 
these smaller companies, the C.1.O. Union strengthened its position with 
the larger corporations at the bargaining table. 

Now, the preceding case studies, it should be noted, represent only 
a few of the competitive situations to which this theory seems applicable. 
A question might be raised concerning the role of greatly disadvantaged 
players. Their actions, also, conform largely to those of the “von 
Neumann player.” For example, third parties in American politics have 
often recognized the fact that although they could not possibly win an 
election, they could by running a candidate threaten to deprive a major 
party’s candidate of a sufficient number of votes so as to force him to 
compromise his position in the minority group’s favor. Here the goal 
is simply the attainment of the maximum of the minimum. And the 
application of this theory is not limited to the kinds of political and 
economic conflict described herein.“ Conflicts among educational and 
religious organizations might similarly be studied. Probably the most 
important field deserving of analysis within the framework of strategy 
is that of international relations. Throughout the history of conflict 
among nation-state systems, bluffing and ruse have constantly been 
employed; the contemporary international scene is no exception. Also, 
history is replete with examples of the formation and dissolution of 
coalitions as various nations have sought to gain special advantages by 
joining first with one group and then with another. And empirical 
evidence is available pointing to the major role of the minimax principle 
in international affairs. A specific instance of the failure to apply this 
rule seems to have been the policy of the Western Allies who sought 


“The New York Times, July 3, 1952, p. 1. 


“It appears that studies such as David B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), which analyzes the functioning of special 
interest groups and their effects upon political parties and the legislative and the 
administrative processes, could profit from the utilization of the concepts developed 
by von Neumann. 
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the greatest possible gain by demanding from Germany unconditional 
surrender during World War Il. This act opened up to the Soviet 
Union, as well as to special groups within Germany, the use of strategies 
in the post-War years which would otherwise have been ineffective. 
One result has been that the United States and its Allies are finding 
themselves faced with ever-growing problems in Europe, particularly 
as they relate to Germany. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The major purpose of this paper has been to indicate that in the 
struggle for social power among special interest groups in a competitive 
social order, certain kinds of actions can be odserved—those involving 
the minimax, randomized strategy,” and the formation and dissolution 
of coalitions. A consistency is apparent in competitive action which 
makes it amenable to scientific analysis. This action is not necessarily 
irrational as some social scientists have supposed. Neither is it neces- 
sarily random, although “chance factors” have not been overlooked in 
the von Neumann theory. 

In the brief survey of the contest for the 1952 Republican Presidential 
nomination and the 1952 union-management dispute in the steel in- 
dustry, evidence is offered to verify empirically the hypothesis that the 
principles of strategy which have been formulated by von Neumann 
and Morgenstern are useful in interpreting the actions of groups in 
competitive social situations. Social power is achieved and maintained 
according to certain rules, the nonobservance of which may weil under- 
mine the strength of any organization. No question has been raised 
concerning the moral rightness of this kind of behavior; this itudy has 
merely sought to demonstrate that some recurrent patterns of «ction are 
observable in competitive social situations. 


It should not be assumed that this theory disregards the role of the 
ideologies and values adhered to by the contesting groups. Instead, 
the values are incorporated within the concept, “the rules of the game.” 
And the relative importance of such variables as manpower and “tech- 
nical skills” is a function of “the rules of the game,” or the total social 
situation. The point made is that no organization—no matter what its 
ideology, values, manpower or technical skills—can afford to pursue an 
irrational strategy, for rational strategy is the mechanism by which 
power is achieved and maintained, or, in the case of the disadvantaged 
player, the means by which one’s loss is minimized. 


=A qualification, noted earlier, might be emphasized. There are situations in 
games where a “pure” or single strategy must be played; this is also true in certain 
kinds of societal competition. Thus, the rules or the circumstances may demand 
consistency and penalize inconsistency. This problem requires some intensive 
inv estigation. 
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If the foregoing analysis is essentially correct, the implications for 
social theory of von Neumann’s and Morgenstern’s work are manifold. 
One of the most far-reaching is that this theory is “extra-cultural” in 
the sense that groups with divergent and even antagonistic value systems 
and/or goals may have to resort to similar actions in order to attain 
their different objectives.” Up to now, an “extra-cultural” approach to 
the problem of strategy has been generally lacking in the social sciences. 
Too often a particular strategy has been considered as merely a function 
of unique historical events. 

Finally, a word about the future. This paper has attempted to sug- 
gest some applications of the von Neumann theory for the study of 
power. However, inasmuch as the theory is still in an early stage of 
development, certain limitations are apparent. Undoubtedly future 
mathematical formulations will make this theory even more useful for 
analyzing social action—e.g., the recent study of so-called non-coopera- 
tive games suggests such a trend. Therefore, social scientists will be 
well advised to follow the progress in this field. A direct mathematical 
treatment of social data along the lines of game theory may not be 
feasible for a long time to come. However, even a verbal interpretation 
of the mathematically derived concepts offers a significant advance 
beyond the various “common-sense” formulations which have been 


made, and therefore these concepts contribute to an understanding of 
some problems which have troubled scholars for centuries. 


“The techniques, tactics, or “means” utilized by a group to carry out its strategy 
appear to be relative to the cultural siruation. In other words, these vary according 
to the kinds of competition: rational strategy does not. 
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1. A MODERN PARADIGM 


The relationship between liberty and organization—between freedom 
and power—has perhaps been nowhere more completely displayed than 
in the highly documented and still remarkably contemporary French 
Revolution of 1789. It is proposed in this paper to examine “the situa- 
tional dialectic”, of that Revolution in order to throw some light on 
the shifting pattern of freedom and power in a period of crisis, the only 
period in which either is of particular concern.’ 


ll. PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION 


The “climate of opinion” in France before the Revolution, as mani- 
fested in the preliminary definitions of the French situation, represented 
for the most part a break with the past.’ However, the revolt was not 
pre-committed to revolution. A revolution in France had to be, it 
seems, the work of men of another genre, men of empirical social in- 


ventive genius, who would take the brick and mortar of social needs and 
action and build a social structure in the purpose and form of their 
revered prophets and pioneers.‘ The story of the French Revolution 
of 1789 is the story of these men. The Minister of Justice of Louis 
XV, d’Argenson, saw their approach. “A philosophical wind is blow- 
ing,” he wrote. “Today all classes are discontented . . . A riot might 


‘This concept has been discussed by the present writer in: “The Cultural Or- 
ganization of Action,” Philosophy of Science, XII1 (Oct., 1940), pp. 332 ff, “The 
Dialectic of the Situation,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, V (March, 
1945), pp 354 ff; “Sequence in Revolution,” American Sociological Review, XXV 
(May-June, 1941), pp. 702 ff. 


*On this point, cf. T. D. Eliot, “Civil Liberties,” Encyclopedia Britannica, V (1952), 
pp. 742-744. 


*This problem has been analyzed by the present writer in an unpublished manu- 
script, “The Intellectuals Prepare for Revolution.” Excellent discussions may be 
ae in: |. Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1932) ; 

L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosopbers (New 
fea Yale University Press, 1932); E. Halévy, The Growth of Philosopbic Rad- 
tealism (New York: Macmillan, 1928); A. Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme du XVIlle 
siécle (Paris, 1895): K. Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1930); M. Roustan, Pioneers of the French Revolution 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1926); C. H. Van Duzer, Contributions of The French 
pra to French Revolutionary Thought (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 

5) 


‘Cf. Martin, op. cit.; Roustan, op. cit. 
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become a revolt, and a revolt a complete revolution ...°” In 1788 one 
of these same men announced their advent with these words: “Don’t 
you see an avalanche coming?” 

But how did these men “arrive”? And, what is more important, how 
did they happen to take the changing course which they followed and 
which we call “the Revolution’? 


A clue to the answer has been suggested by Kropotkin. There were, 
he said, two currents moving toward a revolutionary dénowement, one 
of ideas, the other of action.” From the standpoint of “the situational 
dialectic,” the situation in France prior to 1789 may be said to have been 
defined through two processes, the one psycho-social, the other insti- 
tutional. The psycho-social sequence consisted of the organization and 
spread of opinion among the populace. More specifically, it involved 
the diffusion of preliminary definitions of the French situation, defini- 
tions favorable to change. It resulted in the conditioning of the re- 
sponses of the French people for revolutionary change.” The institu- 
tional sequence by which the French situation became defined as critical 
is the history of the attempts at adjustment and reorganization made by 
the Court and the aristocracy in a period covering nearly two genera- 
tions prior to 1789. The intention of these endeavors was not revolution, 
but the consequence was. These efforts ended in the convocation of 
the Estates-General in May, 1789. Up to that point these two processes 
were fairly separate from each other. After May 5, 1789 the psycho- 
social sequence became the Revolution. The following diagram shows 
the relationship between these two processes. 


Through the psycho-social sequence there had developed in France a 
“protest party’” committed to the policy of reform and desirous of 


“Mémoires et journal inédit, 5 vols., (Paris, 1857), Il, pp. 356-357; quoted in E. L. 
Higgins, The French Revolution as Told by Contemporaries (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1938), p. 28. 


“Danton to Barentin; quoted by L. Madelin, The Revolutionaries (London: Arrow- 
smith, 1930), p. 165. 


*P. A. Kropotkin, The Great French Revolution, 1789-1793, 2 vols. (New York: 
Vanguard, 1927). 


‘Cf. A. Cochin, Les sociétés de pensée et la Democratie (Paris: Plounourrie, 1921); 
L. Ducros, French Society in the Eighteenth Century (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
1927); A. Mathiez, Les origines des cultes révolutionnaires, 1789-1793 (Paris: Société 
Nouvelle de libraries, 1904); H. T. Parker, The Cult of Antiquity and the French 
Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 


"There was of course no party in the present serse of that word, but a plexus 
of opinions characterized by a desire for reform and shared by intellectuals of all 
social classes. On the diffusion of ideas and opinion throughout France prior to 
1789, cf. I. O. Wade, The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic 
Ideas in France from 1720 to 1770 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938); 
D. Mornet, Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution francaise (Paris: Colin, 1933). 
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to organize the monarchy, not to destroy it. The philosophies of the 
Encyclopedists, the Physiocrats, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and the Amer- 
ican Revolution had been employed to define the French situation as 
critical, and that definition had been diffused throughout France. It 
was that definition which formed the frame of reference of political 
protest in the Estates-General. 

Parallel with this development there occurred an institutional sequence 
which defined, much more arrestingly, the national situation as critical. 
This sequence consisted of the successive stages in the struggle between 
the Throne and the parlements, between the Throne and the Notables. 
This sequence prepared the way for the Revolution by exhausting the 
available means for a peaceful, moderate reorganization of France at the 
same time that it raised a structure of “constants” which so frustrated 
the ends and norms (“Natural Laws,” “Reason,” “Separation of Powers,” 
“National Sovereignty”) of the intellectuals of all social levels that it 
brought them into active revolt against the status quo. It revealed the 
utter lack of social inventive genius and will of the ruling class at the 


“F. A. Aulard, The French Revolution, A Political History, 1789-1804. Four vols. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1910), v. L p- 125. 
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same time that it transferred the center of power in French politics from 
the Throne and the aristocracy to the Nation and the bourgeoisie. 


One way of describing the significance of this institutional sequence 
is to say that the French Revolution initially was the work of the Throne 
and the Nobility: it began as an aristocratic “revolt.”" This revolt 
had started a generation before with the wrangles between Louis XV and 
the Parlement of Paris. This struggle prepared the Revolution in three 
ways: (1) by bringing the “people” into politics and accustoming 
Paris to the appearance of organized resistance; (2) by the revival of the 
old doctrine of fundamental law; and (3) by ultimately making im- 
possible the much-needed reorganization of France without the aid of 
the Estates-General. 


The upshot of this dispute within the ranks of the ruling class was a 
paradoxical situation: the Revolution was precipitated by the bene- 
ficiaries of the ancien régime. It was they who drove the Government 
from pillar to post, finally forcing capitulation. From the reformism 
of Turgot, through the reactionism of Clugny, the deficit financing of 
Necker, Fleury, d’Argenson, and de Calonne, to the Assembly of the 
Notables, Louis sought the solution of the fast-hardening impasse in a 
vigorous ministry. The resort to the Assembly of Notables (February, 
1787) was a confession of the failure of the ministerial policy of the 
Throne. At the same time it was both a mockery and a fraud: for 
the Notables were hardly a sensitive organ of opinion and they were 
not intended to be more than a speaking-trumpet of the Government. 
Nevertheless, it was an all-important event, but it came too late. The 
King was astounded at the revelation of the state of affairs; the nobles 
were furious at Calonne’s program, the bourgeoisie cautious; and both 
the aristocracy and the middle class turned on the Minister, forcing his 
resignation. Faced with continuing resistance by the Assembly, the 
Throne sought adoption of the Turgot-Necker-Calonne program of 
reform by means of decrees registered by the Paris Parlement. The 
latter’s refusal to register the decrees not only won the support of the 
provincial parlements, of the nobility and of the clergy, but it also com- 
pelled the King to summon the Estates-General to meet in May of the 
following year. From the date of this decision, (August 8, 1788) gen- 
uine initiative for social reconstruction from above may be said to have 
ended: the Throne had defined the situation as a national crisis. “With 


“Cf. K. Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century, op. cit., 
Chapter 3; Aulard, op. cit., Vol. I, Chapter 1; L. Gattschalk, The Era of the French 
Revolution (Boston: H ton, Mifflin, 1929), Chapter 4; A. Mathiez, The French 
Revolution (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1929), Chapters 1-2. 
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this step,” wrote Mireabeau to Mauvillon, “the nation advanced a whole 
century in twenty-four hours.” 

The institutional sequence, in other words, had initiated Revolution 
from above. It began with an attempt of the privileged classes to 
preserve status through reaction. The Throne followed with coups 
d’authorité which collapsed. The failure of successive ministries and 
the stubborn resistance of the nobility to social invention thus brought 
the “nation” into action. That is to say, the stream of psycho-social 
development was turned on the arid soil of governmental leadership: 
it ensured the dominance of the psycho-social definitions of the French 
situation. 


lll. THE STRUCTURALIZATION OF PROTEST 


The situation in France before the Estates-General was universally 
defined by all classes and groups in terms of protest. Among the 
bourgeoisie (and among the intellectually déclassé of the nobility) pro- 
test had been formulated on a fairly high level of social reconstruction. 
Among the aristocracy of blood and robe protest took the form of a 
retreat to the past. For the Throne it became a salvage operation. 
Neither of these two groups would accept the other’s definition of the 
situation, so that each check-mated the other. They resolved the 
impasse by resorting to the bourgeoisie. In other words, the ends and 
means of the aristocracy and the Throne were rejected for those of the 
Third Estate. Their aims and methods achieved irrevocable and un- 
inistakable determination in the historic “Tennis Court Oath” of June 
20, 1789. “The national assembly,” avowed the delegates of the Third 
Estate, “considering itself called to establish the constitution of the 
Kingdom, to work for the regeneration of public order, and to maintain 
the true principles of the monarchy, cannot be prevented in any way 
from continuing its deliberation, in whatever place it may be forced to 
establish itself, and, finally, wherever its members are gathered, there 
is the national assembly . . . ” 

By this declaration the French situation was no longer defined as 
critical, but as revolutionary, and protest moved from the diagnostic 
level of the philosophes and of the cabiers to the prescriptive level of 


“In this manner Mirabeau suggested the fact that the “protest party” intended 
to define the Estates-General, not as a tool of the Throne or of the Aristocracy 
for the maintenance of the status quo, but as an instrument of national recon- 
struction. Technically, of course, Mirabeau had no grounds for his statement. The 
E’states~General was not and never had been a parliamentary body. It was, indeed, 
“an institution compatible with almost absolute monarchy.” (Cambridge Modern 
History, volume VIII, The French Revolution (New York: Macmillan, 1904), p. 
120). It had been throughout its history from its establishment in the fourteenth 
century an advisory body. Here is an instance of the re-definition of functions 
which is to be met with constantly during the revolutionary decade. 
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the revolutionary assemblies. What followed was a tremendous sequence 
of structuralization (“the Revolution”) which carried France from ab- 
solutism, through constitutional monarchy, to a republic, and finally to 
a revolutionary parliamentary dictatorship. There is a definite develop- 
mental pattern of purposes throughout this period. Mathiez has de- 
scribed it as “an ascending curve of democracy.”” Roughly, there is a 
transition from moderate reformism to radical revolutionism, from less 
to more organization of society by the State, from a restrictive philosophy 
of the State to an expansive philosophy, from diffusion and balance to 
a concentration of powers, from less to more integration between people 
and State. Mathiez has described it as a development from “the theory 
of constituent power” to “the theory of revolutionary power”: but, he 
added, the logic of the latter was implicit in the former.” 

The most significant aspect of the Revolution, therefore, consists in 
the emergence of the bases of and methods for this developing pattern 
of purposes. The sequence of purposes reflects, thus, the successive 
appearance of personalities less than the successive definitions of chang- 
ing situations. It is a dialectical unfolding of an immanent logic which 
binds the Revolution in a pattern of orderliness. The relationship 
between the ideological sequence and the institutional process is sug- 
gested in the diagram on the opposite page. 


The theory of constituent power was expressed in revolutionary and 
constitutional reconstruction of an individualistic character. France was 
being freed of the “constants” of theological-monarchical despotism.” 
Into the work of reconstruction, along with the immediate situational 
imperatives confronting the French, went the liberalism of the écono- 
mustes, the natural philosophy of the philosophes, and *o a certain extent 
the doctrines of Montesquieu.” Concern for the natural rights of the 


“A. Mathiez, “The French Revolution,” Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, VI, p. 
473. Lord Action stated the matter this way: “From Sieyés to Barnave, from 
Barnave to Camus, from Camus to Buzot, and from Buzot the Girondin to Robes- 
pierre the Jacobin . . . we traverse the long line of possible politics; but the transi- 
tions are finely shaped, and the logic is continuous.” J. E. Dalberg-Acton, Lectures 
on the French Revolution (London: Macmillan, 1925), p. 117. 


“A. Mathiez. “Le gouvernement révolutionnaire,” Annales historiques de la 
Révolution francaise, XIV (1927), pp. 97-126. 


“Cf. P. Sagnac. La Législation civile de la Révolution francaise, 1789-1804 (Paris: 
Hachette, 1898), p. 23. 


“The reference to situational imperatives is to the problems of provisioning the 
city populations, the hunger riots, the religious revolt of the Vendée, the continuing 
problem of financial bankruptcy, and so forth. The économistes did not call for 
popular action, but for enlightened absolutism. However, within the framework 
of the latter they desired the emancipation of commerce from internal restriction. 
To the extent that the removal of feudal obligations and of internal tariffs and 
other economic legislation of the first two assemblies freed economic forces the 
liberalism of the économistes had its day. The natural law philosophy of the 
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philosopbes was classically expressed in the very act of constitution-making, of 
course: in the Declaration of Rights, the Constitutions, the feudal decrees, legisla- 
tion concerning slavery, separation of Church and State, and so forth. Finally, 
the French tried faithfully in their formal Constitutions to adhere to the injunctions 
of Montesquieu, but were perforce adherents of the philosophy of Rousseau. 
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However, two types of revolts against the theory of constituent power 
began to take place. One of these was aristocratic. It had begun with 
the Court. Under pressure from the conservative (reactionary?) Court 
party, the King moved the mercenaries up to Versailles and dismissed 
the popular Necker. This first show of counter-revolution brought 
the first organization of revolutionary forces: the municipal revolt of 
Paris, the establishment of the National Guard, and the storming of the 
Bastille. Thus, the first attempt at revolt secured the temporary capitu- 
lation of the Throne while dispersing the aristocratic insurgents through- 
out and beyond the borders of France.” As organized resistance, coun- 
ter-revolution had begun in the south in the form of protest against the 
religious policy of the Assembly and against economic conditions.” 
Counter-revolution was also organized by the émigrés and the Courts 
of Europe with the co-operation of, or at least the full knowledge of, 
the French Court. This intrigue reached the climax of its first phase 
with the unsuccessful flight of the King on June 20, 1791. 


The second protest against the theory of constituent power was demo- 
cratic. The objective was an extension of State intervention in national 
life. It had begun with over three hundred hunger riots in the spring 
of 1789, reached alarming proportions in the “Great Fear” in July, was 
articulated as demands for universal suffrage by the popular societies, 
and became an economic démarche in form of workers’ strikes in 1791. 
These developments created fear among the moderate and conservative 
revolutionaries and would have forced effective co-operation between 
the King and the conservatives if the King’s flight had not precipitated 
republican reaction throughout France.” In other words, counter-rev- 
olution again provoked protest, but this time on an advanced level: 
forthright republicanism. 


“This was the first emigration and resulted ultimately in the formation of the 
first Coalition of Powers against France. Meantime, the Court sought to make 
another counter-revolutionary attempt in September, was defeated by the October 
“days” which made Louis a virtual prisoner of the Tuileries in Paris, the Assembly 
a sounding board for Parisian public opinion, and the émigrés an angry group of 
fanatical propagandists and conspirators against the Revolution. 


‘Not all opposition to the Revolution was organized and public. The attempts 
of LaFayette, Mirabeau, Barnave and others to effect a modus vivendi with the 
Throne and thus check the radicals were revolutionary only by virtue of the distrust 
which they created in the Throne and in the popular party. 


“Gouverneur Morris recorded in his diary, in January, 1790, a conversation with 
the mother of Bishop d’Autun (Talleyrand), which is expressive of the conserva- 
tives’ reaction: “She says that the Great in this country who have favored the 
Revolution are taken in, and I think she is not much mistaken in that idea.” Diary 
of the French Revolution, 2 vols. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1939), vol. I, p. 367. 
As for the “counter-revolutionary” efforts of the moderates, cf. Mathiez, op. cit., 
Chapter 6; Acton, op. cit., Chapter 10. The immediate repercussion of the King’s 
flight was the republican memorial which led to the “massacre” by the LaFayette 
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This republicanism became ever more pronounced as the French 
sought, on the one hand, extension of their revolutionary principles and 
faced, on the other, organized foreign intervention. The reverses of 
the war, continued economic distress, counter-revolutionary sabotage, 
the ineffectiveness of the “moderate” leadership of 1793, which was still 
committed to the decentralizing policy of the Constituent Assembly, car- 
ried protest farther. The insurrection of August 10th brought to the 
foreground republicanism as well as a demand for constitutional recon- 
struction in a specially summoned National Convention. The theory 
of constituent power finally yielded to the situational imperatives of 
winning a war and saving a Revolution: in this manner was brought 
to dominance the theory of revolutionary power.” Individualisme be- 
came éstatisme. The guiding sanction was no longer individual security, 
but national safety." In the name of national safety emerged the princi- 
ples of the omnicompetent State, the social stewardship of property pos- 
session, levelling democratic methods, and a moral reformation through 
equalizing and welfare legislation as well as a religion of the State.* 


These principles became “systematically”” expressed through what 
has since become known as “The Reign of Terror.” A revolutionary 
dictatorship, this fruition of war and counter-revolution was nonetheless 
parliamentary. For it functioned through a majority in the Convention 


Guards on the Champ-de-Mars, July 17. This sudden appearance of firmness and 
violence from the Right so completely overwhelmed the Left as to drive them 
underground for almost a year. The following summer, however, the moderates 
paid dearly for this collaborative action. The appearance of a cleancut republi- 
canism among the future leaders of the Revolution dates with the King’s flight. Cf. 
L. Gottschalk, Jean Paul Marat, A Study in Radicalism (New York: Greenberg, 
1927), pp. 73-77; L. Madelin, Danton (London: Heineman, 1921), RP. 75-85; J. M. 
Thompson, Robespierre (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936) Vol. I, p. 1’2. 


“Before the National Convention Robespierre formulated the justification for 
revolutionary power. “The Government has need of extraordinary activity pre- 
cisely because it is at war . . . Under the constitutional regime it is sufficient merely 
to protect individuals against the abuses of public power. Under the revolutionary 
regime public authority itself is obliged to defind itself against all those factions 
which attack it.” Quoted by Mathiez, “Le gouvernement révolutionnaire, op. cit., 
p- 102. 


“Mathiez has drawn a very important distinction. “Whereas the theory of 
constituent power had grounded dictatorship upon the unanimous will of the 
people, the theory of revolutionary government grounded it upon the political 
and patriotic necessity growing out of war.” Mathiez, “The French Revolution,” 
Op. cit., p. 478. 


"Cf. Sagnac, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 


“This word should not be taken too literally. The principles expressed in the 
“Reign of Terror” were not pre-visioned, but evolved, and the mechanisms ex- 
pressing them and bringing them into realization went through the same “tentative” 
process as the Revolution itself went through. 
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unmistakably committed to the thesis of revolutionary power. And 
this recourse to majority rule, whatever its central convictions, is at the 
very heart of parliamentarism.* Revolutionary protest, thus, had moved 
from constitutional monarchy without pertiementarism to a parliamen- 
tary republicanism without a constitution.” 

The structuralization of protest had started as empirical collectivism 
which was devoted to a restrictive philosophy of the State, but which 
implied in its theory of constituent power full national sovereignty. The 
shaping forces of counter-revolution, of foreign interventions, of war, 
of economic distress, of stubborn adherence to policies of administrative 
decentralization produced a situation for which only the definition of 
corporate action of a revolutionary collectivism would be adequate. 
Constituent power became revolutionary power, the constitutional mon- 
archy became a revolutionary republic, and an independent executive 
system became (in defiance of the previous Anglophilia) a parliamentary 
ministerial system. The current of legislation moved from economic 
liberalism to State interventionism, from individual freedom of property 
to organization of property by the State, from liberty of the individual 
to the freedom of the State. “It is Salente we are founding,” Robes- 
pierre told R. Lindet.” 


“Changes in government policy were reflected in the successive changes of the 
Committee of Public Safety, which was in this instance the actual seat of parlia- 
mentary Government. The Committee with its crises and changes of policy func- 
tioned as a parliamentary regime, though unquestionably dictatorial when judged 
by other situational canons. 


*“B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch has expressed it thus: “The majority | yee here is 
the political formula of the parliamentary regime.” Cf. Centre Etudes de la 
Révolution, Cahiers de la Révolution francaise (Université de Paris, 37 VI, p. °1). 


*The “revolutionary regime” was not without a legal framework, of course. 
Cf. F. M. Anderson, The Constitutions and Other State Documents of the History 
of France, 1789-1901 Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson, 1904) pp. 189-204, for the texts 
of the very important decrees of October 10, 1793 and December 4, 1793. These 
formed the “organic law” of the Terror. 


"Quoted by L. Madelin, The Revolutionaries, op. cit., p. 216. Salente was an 
ancient city of virtuous people described by Fénélon in Télemaque. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 

Power has been defined by Davis as “the determination of others’ 
behavior in accordance with one’s own ends.” The acquisition of 
power by an individual, according to Davis, is through his role (i.e., his 
personal performance) as well as through his social position. That is, 
“power . . . attaches in actuality not merely to the status or office but 
also to the individual independently of his position.”* Power can there- 
fore be regarded as functionally related both to roles and to social 
positions. Power has, however, been viewed as either a dimension of 
status, or as existing separately and apart from social position.” Viewed 
in its overall as well as its fundamental function, power can perhaps most 
feasibly be considered as the universal social process of which social 
position is one particular dimension or sub-universe. 

Such an approach to power readily lends itself to quantitative analysis. 
Two scales have been offered by Davis as components of an individual’s 
social position. One scale of rankings, termed “prestige,” is made up of 
the “invidious value attached to the status or office.” The other scale 
of ratings, called “esteem,” is the “invidious value attached to any given 
role or combination of roles.”* - Since Davis, along with Linton and 
Parsons, among others, defines role as “the manner in which an indi- 
vidual actually carries out the requirements of his position,” it follows 
that “esteem” can also be regarded as an evaluation of the role-player or 
the person himself apart from his social position. 

If both prestige and esteem compose the total evaluation of an indi- 
vidual in his society by others, they can also be considered as the source 


‘Kingsley Davis, Human Society, Macmillan, N.Y., 1949, p. 95. 
"Ibid. 
“See Harold Pfautz, “The Current Literature on Social Stratification: Critique 


and Bibliography,” American Journal of Sociology, LVI (1953), 391-418, for a 
recent survey of pertinent literature. 


‘First presented by Davis in his article, “ A Conceptual Analysis of Stratification,” 
Amer. Soc. Rev., 7 (1942), p. 312, and elaborated further in his Human Society, 
pp. 93-94. 


‘Op. cit., p. 90. Ralph Linton first presented a similar definition in his The Study 
of Man, Appleton-Century, N.Y., 1936, Chap. 8. Talcott Parsons offers an equiva- 
lent definition in his Essays in Sociological Theory, Pure and Applied, Free Press, 
Glencoe, 1949, p- 43. Both Davis and Parsons acknowledge Linton’s influence. 
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of the individual’s power in relation to others. Therefore, taking liberty 
with Davis’s terminology, although remaining consistent with his 
analysis, and linking these concepts of position with power, we may 
postulate that the power of any person can be regarded as the sum 
total of the amount of prestige and esteem which he possesses at any 
one time. The equation may be given as follows: 

Personal Power = = (Prestige + Esteem) 

Quantitative studies of power have been exceedingly sparse. While 
the concepts of prestige and esteem, as defined by Davis, have not as 
yet been tested empirically, they offer a potential means of measuring 
or at least providing an index of personal power. The purpose of this 
paper is threefold: (1) to test empirically whether or not “prestige” 
and “esteem” are actually discrete or separate universes or scales in the 
evaluations of a group of subjects; (2) to ascertain if certain attributes 
of the subjects influenced their rankings and ratings; and (3) to discuss 
the implications of such findings. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


A list of 20 occupations was drawn up from the political, agricultural, 
business, professional, manual work, service, and recreation and esthetic 
occupational “situses,”* selecting occupations covering a wide range of 
prestige scores.’ In order to explore the potential range of evaluations 
of the subjects, consideration was given to the selection of some occupa- 
tions that would be unfamiliar to or beyond the social circle of the 
average person. Conversely, several occupations were included that 
would be commonly known. 

The following null hypotheses were set up for testing:* 

Hypothesis I: There is no difference between the prestige and esteem 
evaluations of the subjects. If this master hypothesis can be rejected, 
then Davis’s concepts of prestige and esteem can be regarded as a con- 
tribution to the study of personal power. 

Hypothesis II: There is no difference between the prestige and 
esteem evaluations of men and women. Men have been considered to 
be oriented basically along occupational lines, while women are oriented 


‘For a discussion of occupational situs, see Paul K. Hatt, “Occupation and Social 
Stratification,” Amer. Journ. of Soc., LV (1950), 533-543. The occupations chosen 
were: banker, bookkeeper, building contractor, carpenter, civil engineer, — 
man, farm owner, garage mechanic, insurance agent, janitor, lawyer, mailman, 
physician, policeman, radio announcer, sharecropper, shoe shiner, state governor, 
traveling salesman, and truck driver. 


"Acknowledgment is due the late Paul K. Hatt for his help in selecting the list 
of occupations and for other suggestions in expediting the experiment. 


‘Rejection of a null hypothesis, while not offering positive proof to a contrary 
Of Opposite premise, may indicate the probable validity of its antithetical hypothesis. 
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around familial values. Therefore, the possibility exists that the sexes 
may rank and rate others differently. 

Hypothesis III: There is no difference between prestige and esteem 
in the evaluations of subjects from home towns of different-sized pop- 
ulations. Subjects from smaller communities may not evaluate occupa- 
tions and their incumbents in the same manner as residents of larger 
cities. 

Hypothesis IV: There is no difference between the prestige and 
esteem evaluations of subjects in differing occupational situses. The 
influence of the subject's occupational level upon his evaluations of 
others has been debated if not implied in the area of social stratification, 
but it has not been completely proven. 

if the four hypotheses are not rejected, then the concepts of prestige 
and esteem should be re-examined critically. If, on the other hand, the 
hypotheses are rejected at high confidence levels, then “prestige” and 
“esteem” should be given further scrutiny and consideration in the theory 
and investigation of power. If the first hypothesis cannot be rejected, 
then to test the remaining three would be a dubious procedure. If 
only the first hypothesis, but not the latter three, can be rejected, then 
the dimensions of the two scales will require further investigation in 
order to determine their dependent or independent nexus to other 
sociocultural variables. 

The steps in the procedure of the experiment were as follows: 

(1) Students in several classes in introductory sociology were the 
subjects. After being given the list of occupations, they were instructed 
to write down the name, nickname, or any other means of identification 
of anyone whom they knew personally in any of the 20 occupations, 
excluding relatives. 

(2) Ome week later, the subject’s list of names, rearranged in ap- 
proximate alphabetical order, was returned to him. The subjects were 
ee instructed to rate these individuals on a five-point scale according 

“how well they succeeded in being a ‘person’”. That is, they were 
to rate these persons qua persons, apart from their formal standing in 
the community. The scale categories were scored as follows: “Ex- 
cellent” rating is scored as 1, “Good” scored as 2, “Average” as 3, 
“Below Average” as 4, “Poor” rated 5, and “X” for those undecided. 
Davis's definition of “esteem” is based on how well a person fulfills his 
role-expectations, which essentially amounts to a rating of the individual 
qua individual. Hence, the results of this rating constitute in the experi- 
ment the Esteem Scale. 

(3) One week later, the same list of 20 occupations, scrambled in 
order to minimize recall, was given to the subjects. They were re- 
quested to rank the occupations individually on the same five-point 
scale as in (2) above, in terms of the “general standing such an occupa- 
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tion should have in the community” apart from anyone in such an 
occupation.’ Since Davis defines “prestige” as the value attached to a 
status or office irrespective of its incumbents, this ranking constitutes in 
the experiment the Prestige Scale. 

(4) Two months later, the student-subjects were re-administered 
the original list of individuals and instructed to rate them again as in 
(2) above. A week later, the scrambled list of occupations were ranked 
again by the subjects as in (3) above. This step constituted a test- 
retest reliability check of the ratings and rankings by the subjects. 


FINDINGS 


No subject turned in a blank list of persons known in the occupations, 
and only three subjects out of 151 completely filled the list of known 
incumbents. Garage mechanic was the only occupation having un- 
reliable prestige and esteem frequencies. As a result, this occupation 
was discarded. 

An analysis of variance between the prestige scores of the experimental 
subjects and those of North and Hatt based on a national sample 
showed no significant difference. The validity, therefore, of the ex- 
periment’s prestige scale is indicated. 

In testing statistically the four null hypotheses, single-classification 
analyses of variance” were computed to determine whether or not the 
prestige and esteem scales constituted two distinct universes of evalua- 
tion of the total list of occupations and their known incumbents. To 
determine if any particular occupation was significantly affected by 
the prestige rankings, the chi-square test of independence was employed.” 
Since the cell-frequencies for the esteem scales were below the minimum 
requirements of a reliable chi-square for many occupations, when testing 
the latter three hypotheses, single-classification F-tests, transformed in 
the same manner as for the prestige scales, were utilized. 


In testing Hypothesis I, the analysis of variance between the prestige 
and esteem scales of the group of subjects was 40.07, significant at the 


*This is the identical procedure used in obtaining the North and Hatt occupa- 
tional prestige scale. (See Logan Wilson and William Kolb, Sociological Analysis, 
Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1949, 464-474.) Only half of the occupations scaled by 
this study were reprinted in this book. A complete list of prestige scores was 
obtained from a mimeographed list from Professor Hatt. 


“In order to meet the somewhat restricted requirements of the analysis of variance, 
scale scores were converted into common logarithms, omitting the character since 
all of the data had two digits. This procedure of transformation was accomplished 
for every F-test computed in this study. (See George Snedecor, Statistical Methods, 
Iowa State College Press, Ames, (4th ed.), 1950, 445-451.) 


“While it is customary to employ the t-test for an analysis of the sub-samples 
of an F-test, the chi-square test for each occupation was deemed more suitable to 
test fluctuating evaluations within the scale categories. 
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01% level. Thus, for the sample of 20 occupations, the prestige and 
esteem scales can with high confidence be said to constitute separate 
universes of evaluation. The chi-square tests for differences between 
prestige and esteem for the individual occupations revealed that all 
occupations except congressman were significantly different beyond the 
01% level or more. The total frequencies suitable for chi-square test- 
ing of sharecropper were too small in esteem frequencies; hence, this 
occupation was omitted in this part of the analysis. Table 1 presents 
the frequencies of the five scale-categories along with the computed 
scores of both prestige and esteem scales. In computing scale scores, 
the rank of 1 (“excellent”) was given 100 points, the rank of 2 (“good”) 
was given 80 points, 3 (“average”) scored as 60, 4 (“below average’) 
rated as 40 points, and 5 (‘poor”) was given 20 points. 

In testing Hypothesis II, the F-test showed no difference between 
male and female subjects in the prestige evaluations of the occupations. 
The chi-squares indicated that only civil engineer was ranked differently 
by the sexes (P = .02). In this instance, the prestige of engineers was 
ranked higher by females than by males. The F-test revealed no dif- 
ference between the sexes in their esteem ratings. Therefore, the second 
hypothesis cannot be rejected with confidence.” 

The subjects were separated into four categories of population-size 
of their home towns, ranging from open-country to cities over 100,000 
population, in order to test the third hypothesis. The F-test, however, 
revealed no significant difference in the prestige rankings of the occupa- 
tions taken as a whole. The chi-square test revealed that the prestige of 
civil engineer was influenced by size of home town, when residents of 
cities 25,000-100,000 population ranked this occupation higher than 
subjects from smaller and larger communities (P = .05). The analysis 
of variance of the esteem scales revealed no significant difference due 
to size of hometown. Thus, the third hypothesis cannot essentially be 
rejected. 

In testing Hypothesis IV, the experimental subjects, being of college 
undergraduate age, were categorized into four occupational situses of 
their parents: professional, business, agricultural, and manual work. 
While the other situses were represented by the subjects, their frequency 
was too small for inclusion. The F-test indicated no significant dif- 
ferences between prestige rankings when the occupations were grouped 
totally, although individual chi-square tests revealed that only the book- 
keepers’ prestige was significantly affected (P = .001). The agricul- 
tural situs tended to rate this occupation highest while the professionals 
ranked it lowest. The F-test showed no difference in esteem due to 


“The author regrets the lack of. space to present the data from which the above 
statistical computations and inferences were made. Mimeographed tabulations for 
the above, however, will be sent upon request. 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCIES AND Scores OF Presrice AND Esteem Scaces or 20 Occupations* 








Scate Catecories: (by frequencies) 

Occupation: Scale low Scale 

Type: Excellent Good Average Average Poor Score: 
or Prestige 80 63 8 90 
steem + 38 23 | 82 
Prestige 6 34 100 65 
Fsteem 30 32 40 2 75 
Prestige 24 93 33 79 
Fsteem 20 %6 37 72 
Prestige 10 95 - 55 
Esteem 13 20 30 70 
Prest ige 52 sd 85 
steem 18 21 76 
Prestige D2 49 
Esteem 24 16 


Farm Owner Prestige 12 56 
Fsteem 25 32 


- ee Prestige 2 7 
Garage Mechanic*® 5. em 15 37 





Banker 





Bookkeeper 





Building Contractor 


Carpenter 








Civil Engineer 





Congressman 





— 
Cc lw =i tv 





& 





Prestige ~ 63 
Insurance Agent =i nem 20 55 


Prestige es 1 
L'steem 9 26 
Prestige 108 39 
Lawyer I yn 63 33 
‘ Presti at 22 
Mellman Sadia il 27 
Prestige 127 23 
Esteem 82 38 
Prestige 1 24 
Esteem 13 23 
Prestige ll 75 
Esteem 20 33 
Prestige 2 
Esteem 3 7 
Shoe Shiner voemge : : 
Esteem 2 8 
Prestige 128 22 
Esteem 11 19 “a 
Traveling Salesman pee oS 75 
Prestige I 5 38 76 rs) 
Esteem 10 22 19 fs 69 


*Chi—squares between scales significant mye the .01% level. (Columns totaling 
less than 10 were ommitted.) 





— Ww 
NO eK Oo DAA! O 


Janitor 








ae 





Physician 





Policeman 





Radio Announcer 





Sharecropper 








State Governor 








Truck Driver 











**Not computed, since both scales were sundtible. 


situs. Therefore, the fourth hypothesis cannot be rejected. 
The occupations that ranked among the top five in prestige were the 
identical ones whose known incumbents also rated among the top five 
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in esteem. It is of further interest to note that professional occupations 
were the most heavily represented in this favored aggregate, followed 
closely by high political offices. (See Table 1.) 

One unexpected finding was the fact that the female subjects knew 
as many occupational incumbents as did the males. Occupations being 
primarily male economic roles, such awareness on the part of females 
indicates a higher social visibility than expected. A correlation coeffi- 
cient of +.44 was found between prestige scores of the 19 occupations 
and the percentage of persons known personally in the occupations. 
The incumbents of the occupation of physician were the most frequently 
known by the subjects while individual sharecroppers were the least 
known. Residents from towns of 25,000 to 100,000 population knew 
the least number of incumbents personally. Among the situses, manual 
work and business were the least acquainted with the occupational in- 
cumbents. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
“Prestige,” the invidious value of a status or office, and “esteem,” the 
invidious value of a person’s fulfillment of role-expectations, proposed 
by Davis, have been considered as the summation of personal power, 
expressed by the formula: Personal Power = = (Prestige + Esteem). 
An experiment was designed to test if prestige and esteem empirically 


exist as two distinct universes in the evaluations of 20 occupations and 
their known incumbents by a group of subjects. A comparison of the 
results with the C. C. North and Paul K. Hatt national prestige scores 
showed no difference, supporting the validity of the experiment. A 
test-retest reliability check resulted in the discarding of only one oc- 
cupation, that of garage mechanic, in the experiment. 

The results led to a rejection of the first null hypothesis, indicating 
that two distinct scales or universes of rankings and ratings do exist, 
thereby supporting Davis’s concepts of “prestige” and “esteem.” The 
evaluators in the experiment, that is, tended to rank occupations with a 
different invidious value than they did the incumbents known in such 
occupations. 

With only one exception in each case, the remaining three hypotheses 
cannot be rejected. Whereas sex, size of home town, and occupational 
situs caused no significant differences in esteem, in the case of prestige 
females ranked the occupation of civil engineer significantly higher than 
males, residents of cities 25,000-100,000 also ranked civil engineer sig- 
nificantly higher than subjects from smaller and larger communities, and 
members of the agricultural situs ranked bookkeeper significantly higher 
than members of three other situses. 

The general conclusion, therefore, is that Davis’s concepts of prestige 
and esteem have been substantiated as comprising at least two separate 
universes. The overall indication that the two scales are not influenced 
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by the evaluators’ sex, size of home town, or occupational situs raises 
the question of multi-dimensionality of the two scales as well as their 
relation to other social variables. 

The functional relation of prestige and esteem to the power of a 
person has not been empirically studied but only implied in this experi- 
ment. Measurement of prestige and esteem, however, has been demon- 
strated. A follow-up step would be to study the relationship between 
a group of individuals’ personal power, as measured by the formula 
presented herein, and observed instances of power on the part of those 
subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


In discussing the experiment, several weaknesses due to lack of controls 
may be anticipated. The subjects may tend to recall mostly those per- 
sons of high esteem, hence they may tend to bias their ratings upward. 
The requirement of knowing an individual in an occupation “personally” 
may be too uncontrolled, particularly in occupations such as radio an- 
nouncer, congressman, or state governor. This may account for the 
fact that no difference was found in prestige and esteem of congressman, 
indicating the possibility that the subjects may have been rating indi- 
vidual congressmen more in terms of their role than as role-players. 
Relatives of the subjects, although excluded from the experiment, may 
still have influenced the prestige rankings. Male subjects may have a 
more intimate knowledge of a wider range of occupations than females, 
hence affecting their evaluations, although no overall differences be- 
tween the sexes in their evaluations were found in this particular set 
of occupations. Despite these potential weaknesses, the prestige-esteem 
hypothesis was supported. It is suggested, however, that repetition 
of this experiment with broader and different samples is needed before 
complete substantiation can be made. 

Of special note is the fact that 11 out of the 19 occupations had higher 
esteem than prestige scores. These occupations were bookkeeper, car- 
penter, farm owner, insurance agent, janitor, mailman, policeman, share- 
cropper, shoe shiner, traveling salesman, and truck driver. Such higher 
esteem scores may be due to a reluctance on the part of the subjects 
to rate down persons they know or incumbents in less fortunate occupa- 
tions, or to a genuine bias in the data. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that while these occupations attained higher esteem than prestige 
scores, their ceiling of esteem was much lower than that of higher 
prestige incumbents, such as banker, physician, lawyer, and state gov- 
ernor. The explanation may be that the prestige value of one’s office 
may set limits on the range of esteem-rating its incumbents may achieve. 

The effects of “professionalism” upon economic roles and statuses may 


“Or at least an index of the two components of power has been shown. 
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be to cause prestige and esteem values to converge more so than for 
“bureaucratic” offices in the assessment of personal power. High pres- 
tige professionals, such as physician and lawyer, are continually expected 
o “put their best foot forward,” to be perpetually aware of and sensitive 
to the high demands of their role-expectations. This may result in 
preventing others from really getting to know them, thereby minimizing 
intimate acquaintances, and leading to anxiety tensions on the part of 
incumbents in professional occupations. Stating it another way, pro- 
fessionals may deem a high esteem evaluation from others as important. 
As a result, their personal power may be equally dependent upon both 
esteem and prestige. 

Power has generally been viewed by sociologists as either a dimension 
of social position or as being functionally related to social stratification. 
But the question of the dimensionality of power itself has been glaringly 
ignored in the field. Our initial equation has linked certain attributes 
of social position to the formation of personal power. It implies that, 
without some modicum of either prestige or esteem, a person has little 
or no power—no ability, that is, to exert his influence upon another's 
actions. Granted some degree of esteem or prestige, the individual is 
equipped to manipulate the actions of others toward the attainment of 
his, or another’s, ends. This suggests a continuum of personal power 
rather than a set of discrete power attributes. The functional relation- 
ship of prestige and esteem has earlier been suggested, with the further 
possibility that prestige sets a limit on the range of esteem a person may 
achieve. The converse seems also to be indicated in that persons of 
high prestige rarely possess rock-bottom esteem. 

This discussion, developing out of the foregoing experiment, is of 
course subject to considerable research before it can claim substantia- 
tion. It is presented with the hope that more attention will be given 
to the problem of power and to stimulate research into the dimensions 
of power and their crucial nexus to social stratification. One hypothesis 
suggested by the experiment is that a rigid or static stratification system 
is characterized by a convergence in prestige and esteem values of its 
positions while, conversely, a highly mobile and loosely stratified society 
is measured, or indicated at least, by a divergence or disparity i in prestige 
ana esteem values of its social positions. In addition, when power is 
loosely distributed as in a highly mobile society, esteem may assume 
greater significance in the personal attainment of power than in a caste- 
like social structure. When power is legitimately vested in the status 
or office of a minority, prestige may take on greater import in the 
acquisition of personal power. To the incumbents of positions in caste 
or even peasant societies, personal power may be concentrated in 
prestige. Conversely, personal power in a highly mobile society may 
be centered in esteem as much as, if not more than, prestige. 
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In the “one-party” situation, prevailing in the South, the real political 
cleavages are to be found between the factions of the Democratic party. 
Therefore, they become manifest in the primaries rather than in elections. 
That the factions, although often composed of the followings of outstand- 
ing politicians, tend to represent different socio-economic groups has 
been demonstrated in a previous analysis of voting in Louisiana.' It has 
also been shown that the basic political tendencies which lead to the for- 
mation of factions are of much greater persistence than the factions them- 
selves. These tendencies have their foundation in the social ecology of 
the state. They result in patterns of geographic distribution of the voting 
strength of the major factions which persist over long periods.’ The pres- 
ent paper attempts to validate this thesis by comparing the gubernatorial 
primaries of 1952 with those of 1948. In the first part of the paper empha- 
sis will be on the similarities, i.e. on the elements of continuity and per- 
sistence in the geographical patterns of voting behavior. In the second 
part we shall describe and explain the differences in the political situation 
and the resulting modification in voting behavior; this procedure will pro- 
vide an additional test of our major hypothesis. 


T hroughout this paper the primary returns by Parishes are used and the 
analysis is concentrated upon the geographic distribution of the relative 
voting strength of various candidates and factions.’ 


*The statistical and cartographic work for this paper was done in the Institute of 
Population Research in the Department of Sociology. Miss Elise Weldon and Mr. 
Joseph Mouledous assisted in statistical work. 


‘Rudolf Heberle and Alvin L. Bertrand, “Factors Motivating Voting Behavior 
in a One-Party State,” Social Forces, Vol. 27, No. 4 (May, 1949). 


‘For further references see, V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1949) and the following studies by Rudolf Heberle: Social Movements 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1941), especially pp. 145-265; and “On Po- 
litical Ecology,” Social Forces, Vol. 31, No. 1 (October, 1952). 


‘For a detailed discussion of the methodology, see the references to Heberle above 
and Rudolf Heberle, “Principles of Political Ecology,” in Sozialforschung in Unserer 
Zeit, Festschrift fuer L. von Wiese; Rudolf Heberle, From Democracy to Nazicn 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1945) in which the ecological 
method is combined with other approaches in a regional case study. 
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|. THE PERSISTENCE OF POLITICAL TENDENCIES: 

The hill-delta, or farmer-planter antagonism which in the past has char- 
acterized Louisiana, as well as other sections of the South, is well known.‘ 
The secession issue of 1861 found its greatest opposition in the uplands, 
populated by the farmer class. The plantation areas in the river bottoms 
of the Mississippi and Red Rivers were predominantly for secession, and 
holding control of the Legislature, the planters 1 in alliance with the cotton 
brokers and other commercial interests in New Orleans managed to force 
louisiana into secession. The peak of Populist strength came in 1896. 
he same rural uplands which had been anti-Secession furnished its main 
support, augmented by the farmer class in the newly-settled southwest 
prairies. Chief opposition, of course, came from the planters. A similar 
pattern was manifest in 1912 in the geographic distribution of the vote 
for the socialist candidate, Eugene Debs. From 1900 to 1928, however, 
the country parishes chose the governor only with the consent of the New 
Orleans political machine, the Choctaw Club (now the “Old Regulars”). 

With the rise of Huey Long, the political balance in Louisiana tipped 
in favor of the farmer class. The pattern in recent years has been one 
of the rural vote electing the governor with assistance from city machines 
organized by the Long forces. The geographic distribution of the Long 
vote in election after clection, whether for Huey, his son Russell, or his 
brother Earl, indicates the stability of the main support coming from the 
upland cotton and cut-over hill areas of central and north central Lou- 
isiana. French Louisiana, except for sections where planters predominate, 
likewise has been consistently giving strong support to the Long faction. 

Domination by the Long organization had been sporadically halted since 

1940 by what has been regarded as a “reform movement.” This faction 
held office from 1940 to 1948. The Long forces then found themselves 
again in control, but only for one gubernatorial term, for, as will be 
recalled, 1952 has again seen the “reformists” victorious.’ 

In the 1952 elections we can thus see the continuation of the bitter 
political struggle that has existed in Louisiana since the advent to power 
of the “poor-man’s saviour,” Huey Long, in 1928. 

In the 1948 gubernatorial primaries, the Sam Jones faction was attempt- 
ing to retain its machine in office for the third consecutive term.’ Jones 


‘The following two paragraphs have been summarized from Perry H. Howard, 
“The Political Ecology of Louisiana,” (Master’s thesis, Louisiana State University, 
1951). See also his “Political Ecology of Louisiana,” Proceedings of the Soutl- 
western Sociological Society (November, 1952—mimeographed), pp. 16-22. 

‘On the see-sawing between “popular” and “good government” administrations 
in Southern States, see Key, op. cit. 

‘Jones came first into power following the famed scandals of 1939. His faction 
succeeded in getting a substitute candidate elected in 1944 to hold the position until 
1948 when Jones could again run for office. See Heberle and Bertrand, op. cit., 
pp. 344-347, 
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had the advantage of being the administration’s candidate. In general it 
can be said that he had the support of the industrial interests in the state, 
the large plantation owners, and the personal endorsement of the reform 
mayor of New Orleans, “Chep Morrison.” 

Opposing Jones, was Earl K. Long who had the reputation of being a 
“man of the people.” In New Orleans he had the support of the anti- 
Morrison faction, the so-called “Old Regulars,” who had been ousted by 
the “Chep Morrison” forces. Long could also depend upon the hill par- 
ishes of North Louisiana for considerable support. He had also inherited 
the prestige of his brother’s name among the poorer rural people in other 
sections of the state. An added advantage for Earl was the fact that 
Huey’s son Russell campaigned for him. 

The other two candidates besides Long and Jones were: Congressman 
“Jimmy” Morrison of Tangipahoa Parish, who could only be expected 
to show strongly in the Florida parishes where he was a local son and a 
great favorite of the rural people; and Robert Kennon, a district judge 
from Webster Parish who posed as a veteran’s candidate and had the sym- 
pathies of many anti-Long voters who did not like Sam Jones’ close con- 
nection with the industrial interests in the state. 

The first primaries in the 1948 and 1952 elections show the importance 
of local prestige of the candidates since most of them obtained their 
strongest support in their home areas, as has been shown by Heberle and 
Bertrand for 1948." Sam Jones was the only candidate who did not con- 
form to the favorite son principle i in the 1948 first primary. The explana- 
tion for his poor showing in Calcasieu Parish may lie in the fact that the 
Parish’s chief city, Lake Charles, has a relatively high degree of labor 
alertness which may have resulted in the creation of a solid labor vote 
against Jones who had the support of the business and industrial interests 
in the state. 

However, in the second primary of 1948 Long compiled an overwhelm- 
ing majority despite the fact that the two favorite sons, Jimmy Morrison 
and Robert Kennon, supported the Jones candidacy. Long secured major- 
ities in the Morrison and Kennon areas notwithstanding their refusal to 
support his candidacy. This strongly vindicates the hypothesis that per- 
sonality is not the all-important factor in elections, but that other interests 
and factors play a dominant part.* 

Similar patterns can be observed in the first primary of 1952. State 
Senator Dudley LeBlanc of Lafayette, (of Hadacol fame) was able to 


"Ibid., pp. 346-347. 

‘For example, in the Florida Parishes despite the fact that Morrison “backed” 
Jones, one of the writers has found out from personal observations and repeated 
conversations with numerous local citizens that it is probably accurate to say that 
the rural sections endorsed Long rather than Jones whom they considered a “tool 
of big money.” 
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carry his home parish by a considerable margin, and also the peripheral 
parishes of Cameron, Vermillion, Jefferson Davis, Acadia, and Iberia, all 
six of which had given the Long faction a plurality in the first primary 
of the 1948 elections. The Long candidate Judge Spaht ran second in 
Acadia, Cameron and Vermillion, and “Bill” Dodd, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, ran second in Jefferson Davis, while McLemore was second in the 
plantation parishes of Lafayette and Iberia. It would seem from the above 
results that the local candidate, LeBlanc, weaned away considerable sup- 
port from Long in this area, and Dodd who had broken away from the 
administration gathered votes in Jefferson Davis, while McLemore with 
some sugar-planter support in Lafayette and Iberia led in the traditionally 
anti-Long plantation areas of North Louisiana and in the urbanized par- 


ishes of Calcasieu and Rapides. (See Fig. 1) 

Dodd was able to win pluralities in his native parish of Allen, in Vernon, 
and in the French Louisiana Parish of Evangeline. In 1948, these three 
parishes were solidly in the Long camp. 

Congressman Hale Boggs, who was running with the direct endorse- 
ment and active support of Russell Long and “Jimmy” Morrison, was able 
to win pluralities in three parishes: his home parish of Orleans and in 
Jefferson and St. James. Orleans is a traditional anti-Long section, but 
St. James and Jefferson were in the Long camp in 1948. 

Robert Kennon, as in the first primary of 1948, was especially strong in 
the hill-cotton area of his native northwestern Louisiana and in the urban- 
ized parishes of East Baton Rouge and Ouachita. Furthermore he re- 
ceived pluralities in all of the Florida Parishes as well as in Saint Mary, 
Terrebonne, and Lafourche where he also made a considerable showing 
in 1948. It is interesting that Kennon led the entire Florida Parishes 
despite the fact that Jimmy Morrison, its most popular son, openly en- 
dorsed and actively campaigned for Boggs. Interviews in this section 
after the gubernatorial elections indicated a strong Kennon organization 
in the region and revealed the belief that Kennon would best serve the 
socio-economic interests of the “common man” in the rural areas. 

Carlos Spaht was the only major candidate who was unable to obtain 
a plurality in his home parish. He ran second to Robert Kennon in East 
Baton Rouge. This factor shows the strength of anti-Long sentiment in 
the Baton Rouge area. 

Therefore we can reach the conclusion that in the first primary the vote 
is likely to be in favor of the “favorite-son” candidate, who if elected 
can be expected to shower patronage on his supporters and his section or 
locality. Personality, although appearing quite significant on the surface, 
is often relegated to a position of lower rank when socio-economic factors 
become involved in the election. 

Two of the independent “political bosses” in the state, Leander Perez 
and Jimmy Morrison, continued to endorse candidates whom they con- 
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Figure 1 
sidered would best serve the interests of their constituents and their own 
interests. Morrison and Perez are so firmly entrenched in their respec- 
tive areas that they can safely challenge any of the leading factions in 
the state without fear of political recrimination. 

In 1948-I° Perez supported Earl K. Long, and so efficient was the Perez 
organization in Plaquemines Parish that Long received his greatest mar- 
gin—70.9 per cent of the total vote—in this area. However, in 1952, Perez 
broke with the Long faction and in the first primary endorsed McLemore, 
and the latter accordingly obtained his largest majority, 82.8 per cent, 
from this parish. However, in the second primary of 1952 Perez threw 
his machine behind Robert Kennon. 

Jimmy Morrison, on the other hand, has taken a consistent anti-Long 
course. After his defeat in the first primary in 1948, he endorsed Sam 


“For the sake of convenience, we shall refer to the first and second primaries of 
each election year in the form used above. 
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KENNON VOTE, SECOND PRIMARY 1952 


PERCENTAGE OF VOTES 
CAST FOR KENNON 
(QUARTILE DISTRIBUTION) 


FIRST QUARTER 30.0- 52.4 
SECOND QUARTER 52.5 - 578 J 
THIRD QUARTER 57.9 - 64.5 
FOURTH QUARTER 646- 96.4 JJ 


INSTITUTE OF POPULATION RESEARCH 


Jones; however, this candidate was so alien to the temperament of the 
rural people in the Florida Parishes (with the exception of West Feli- 
ciana) that they rebelled against the choice of their “favorite son” and 
in the second primary voted according to their socio-economic interests. 

In 1952, Hale Boggs had the active support of the Morrison organiza- 
tion. Again this candidate failed to receive pluralities in the area. In 
the second primary, Morrison endorsed the winning candidate, Robert 
Kennon. 


The second primaries of both elections reveal an interesting similarity. 
In both cases the administration’s candidate was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote in favor of the opposition’s candidate. In 1948 Long 
obtained majorities in all but two of the parishes in the state. These were 
East Baton Rouge and the old stronghold of planter aristocracy, West 
Feliciana. Jones remained relatively strong in other urban and in the 
rural parishes along the Mississippi river, an indication that his support 
came largely from the manufacturing and plantation interests. 
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In 1952-II, Carlos Spaht carried only eleven out of the state’s sixty-four 
parishes. He was weakest in the most highly urbanized parishes and in 
the plantation areas. It is highly significant that he carried a cluster of 
seven parishes in north central Louisiana and that he was relatively strong 
in the rest of the cut-over area. Very likely a considerable part of the 
traditional supporters of the Long faction in these parts followed Dodd 
who in the second primary endorsed Kennon. It is also significant that 
Kennon was relatively weak in the cut-over area. (See Fig. 2) Thus, in 
spite of the overwhelming defeat which was quite comparable to that 
suffered by Jones in 1948 the Long faction still maintained a nucleus of 
strength in the “Anglo-Saxon Midlands.” 

It has been shown elsewhere” that contractions and expansions of areas 
dominated by a particular political tendency are not uncommon in the 
history of elections in this state. The same observation has been made by 
André Siegfried in certain regions in France." 


TABLE I 
Number and Percentage of Votes Cast for Candidates in 
First and Second Primary, 1952 








Vores Cast IN Vores Cast In 
CANDIDATES First Primary Seconp PRIMARY 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Kennon 163,434 21.5 482,302 61.5 
Spaht 173,987 22.8 302,743 38.5 
Boggs 142,542 18.7 
Dodd 90,925 11.9 
Grace 4,832 0.6 
LeBlanc 62,906 8.3 
Liles 1,233 0.2 
McLemore 116,405 15.3 
Parker 5,470 0.7 














TOTAL 761,734 100.0 785,045 100.0 








Source of Data: Obtained from Office of the Secretary of State, State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge. 


Apparently the regions or areas of a particular political climate consist of 
a nucleus or core-area where voting behavior patterns are highly constant 
and a fringe in which a greater variability of voting behavior exists. The 
same observation can be made in cities.” 


“Howard, “The Political Ecology of Louisiana,” op. cit. 


“A. Siegfried, “Une Geographie de l’opinion publique est-elle possible?” La Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise, vol. 49, November, 1937. 


"See Heberle, Social Movements, op. cit. pp. 214 and 259-262; and Perry H. 
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As a means of testing the continuity in the geographical distribution of 
yolitical tendencies underlying the changing constellations of factions, 
intra-factional rank-order correlations have been computed; one series of 
correlations for the Long faction and a corresponding series for the Jones 
faction. (Table If) In these series a positive correlation coefficient for 
the same candidate in different primaries would indicate that his support 
in both primaries came from essentially the same groups of voters; a posi- 
tive correlation coefficient for two different candidates would indicate that 
they were supported by the same categories of voters and therefore rep- 
resent a more or less well defined faction. The same principle applies 
to combinations of candidates. We observe that in some cases the corre- 
lation gets weaker if several candidates are combined; we take this to be 
an indication that the support of the additional candidates came, at least 
in part, from outside the faction. Conversely when by the same procedure 
stronger correlations are obtained, we conclude that the combination of 
candidates represents the faction better than the leading candidate by 
himself. 

Turning now to Table Il we make the following observations: The 
geographic distribution of Kennon’s support in 1952-I1 corresponds more 
closely to that of Jones’ support in 1948-II than Spaht’s support in 1952-II 
does to Long’s in 1948-II. This is explained by the fact that the Long 
faction in 1952-II was greatly weakened by the schism which has been dis- 
cussed above (group No. 1). 

On the other hand we find high correlations between the Spaht vote 
and the vote for the re-combined Long faction in 1952-1 with the Spaht 
vote in 1952-II. That the correlation coefficients in this series decline 
when the other candidates are added suggests that part of the Dodd 
and Boggs vote went to Kennon in the second primary (group No. 2), 
but that essentially these three candidates represent the same political 
tendency. This conclusion is supported by the positive though weak 
correlations in groups 3 and 4; they suggest in particular that Spaht and 
Dodd represent the Long faction, disunited to be sure, but nevertheless 
identifiable. 

Conversely we can infer from the correlations in group No. 2a that 
Kennon received in 1952-II a great deal of the support that in the first 
primary had gone to McLemore and LeBlanc. These three represented 
the anti-Long faction in 1952. That they were the heirs of the Jones’ 
support of 1948-II is suggested by the correlations in group No. 4a. 
However, the weak and negative correlations in group No. 3a seem to 
indicate that there is little or no continuity between the geographic dis- 
tribution of the original Jones’ vote in 1948-1 and the vote for Kennon 


Howard, “An Analysis of Voting Behavior in Baton Rouge,” The Proceedings of 
the Louisiana Academy of Sciences, Vol. 25 (August, 1952), pp. 84-100. 
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and his faction in 1952-1. More support for Kennon in 1952-1 came 
from territory in which Kennon had been strong in 1948-I as can be 
inferred from correlations in group No. 3b. This seems to indicate that 
Kennon’s own support in 1952 came from somewhat different sectors 
of the electorate than Jones’ in both primaries of 1948. This support 
was largely gained after Kennon’s defeat in 1948-I and came largely 
from areas not carried in that primary; the correlation between Kennon 
votes in 1948-I and 1952-I is only .23. To judge from the strong cor- 
relation coefficients for Kennon 1948-I with Kennon-McLemore-LeBlanc 
1952-I (r = .56) and between the latter vote and the Kennon vote in 
1952-II (.72) the gains must have come very largely from LeBlanc and 
McLemore territory. 


On the whole, the correlations between the primaries of 1948 and 
those of 1952 are rather weak for all candidates. This would indicate 
that considerable changes in the “political ecology” had occurred in the 
four years and that new or unique factors were effective in the 1952 
primaries. 


ll. FACTORS OF CHANGE 


The most obvious difference between the two elections was of course 
the final result. However, as we believe to have demonstrated, the basic 
social cleavages persisted although with considerable modifications. 
We shall now attempt to analyze those differences in the political 
situation which explain these modifications.” The differences are the 
following: (1) A seemingly confusing shift in the geographical dis- 
tribution of support awarded the major factions or even the same 
candidates; (2) An unusually large number of candidates in 1951-1; (3) 
The difference in the degree of political organization of the 1952 victor, 
(4) The appearance of the Negro on the political scene. 


Although the same basic alignment of factional interests was present 
in both primaries, the degree to which any one candidate was popular 
varied remarkably, not only in the first primaries (as would be obvious 
from the different number of candidates) but in the second primaries 
as well. The amount of support which the voters were willing to give 
Earl Long was clearly evident even in the first primary of 1948. All 
but a handful of parishes showed at least a plurality for this candidate— 
in fact, twenty-six parishes gave him a majority. It is evident that the 
strength of the anti-Long faction was divided. 


“As stated previously, we are now going to test the continuity hypothesis by 
assuming that differences in voting behavior in the two pairs of primaries were 
more important than similarities. If the results of our analysis show the contrary, 
the continuity hypothesis will be sustained. We are using, so to speak, the null 
hypothesis in reverse. 
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Undoubtedly, such discord was to be of some consequence in the 
second primary, to judge by the shift of support in various parishes to 
the Long ticket. 

The 1952 primaries present quite a different picture. Again the 
would-be supporters of the administration were divided, but this time the 
administration was the Long group. Bill Dodd and Earl Long had 
broken their ties some time before the election, and apparently the 
Lieutenant Governor was not without influence in distracting some of 
the support which would have normally gone to the administration 
candidate, Carlos Spaht. Also, Huey Long’s son, Russell, campaigned 
against the administration in support of Hale Boggs. Together, Bill 
Dodd and Hale Boggs polled 30.6 per cent of the votes in the first 
primary—Spaht alone received 22.8 per cent. On the other hand, no 
antagonism was evident between the two major anti-Long candidates: 
Kennon and McLemore. Very few of the parishes which gave plurali- 
ties to either of these candidates split any appreciable amount of their 
vote between them. In other words, if Kennon carried a certain parish, 
the runner-up was not McLemore, and vice-versa.“ A parish voted for 
either one or the other. Disagreements were between parishes, not 
within them. 


Thus, the consistency of the strength which Long had enjoyed in 
1948-I was strongly disrupted by the splits in the Long faction in 
1952-II. The anti-Long factions, on the other hand, were divided in 
1948-I. In 1952, they managed somehow to remain neutral enough 
towards each other through the first primary to enable a solid front 
to be arranged against the Long forces in the second. 


The entrance on the scene of such an unusual number of candidates 
for the governorship undoubtedly did much to weaken the Long camp. 
Nine persons were seeking the political leadership of the state, and even 
if the minor aspirants are ignored, Carlos Spaht as the choice of the 
administration had to overcome the voting power of five other candi- 
dates—two of whom represented clearly the opposition (Kennon and 
McLemore), two of whom represented different degrees of rebellion 
(Dodd and Boggs), and one who could only be called neutral in the sense 
that he was most interested in his own political gain (LeBlanc). This 
is not to mention the opposition which came from such political bosses 
as Leander Perez of Plaquemines parish and James Morrison of the sixth 
Congressional District. The divisive force of such an arrangement is 
easily seen by a study of the pluralities (Figure 1). The parishes in 
French Louisiana which LeBlanc carried in 1952-I had voted predom- 
inantly for Long in 1948. Bill Dodd carried three such parishes of the 
cut-over area by sizeable margins. McLemore led in the Upper-Mis- 


“Except in Caddo Parish. 
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sissippi Delta region where Long had been leading in 1948-I and which 
he carried in 1948-II; he also had pluralities in Caddo, Rapides, and Cal- 
casieu Parish which Long carried in 1948-II. Boggs led in only three 
parishes, but two (St. James and Jefferson) had given Long both 
pluralities and majorities four years earlier (in both primaries) and the 
third (Orleans) had given him in 1948-II nearly two-thirds of its large 
total number of votes. Actually, support in 1952-I was divided to such 
a marked extent that in only six parishes did amy candidate receive a 
majority vote, and in only half of them did any candidate receive as 
much as one-third of the vote. 

The effects of such a division of the electorate are subject to specula- 
tion. Very likely the abundance of candidates tended to obscure the 
issues. However, in the second primary the issue was clearly stated— 
at least in a negative way: a coalition was formed between traditional 
adversaries of the Long faction and rebellious elements in its own ranks 
to oust Earl K. Long, or rather his influence, from the “mansion.” 

Another factor of Kennon’s victory in 1952 was better organization. 
This is indicated by an increase of his support from 127,569 votes in 
1948-I to 163,434 in 1952-I, or from 19.8 per cent of the total vote to 
21.5 per cent. Of special interest in this connection is the situation in 
the Florida Parishes. In 1948-1 Kennon’s support in this area was in- 
significant. By 1952-I he was able to gain a plurality in every one of 
these parishes (see Figure 1). This success was achieved in spite of the 
support which the local boss—Morrison—lent to Congressman Hale Boggs. 
We encounter here a very striking illustration of the shallowness 
of the “favorite son” thesis. Kennon was not only able to make a 
strong showing in this generally pro-Long area but he was able to make 
the best showing, better even than the candidate of the favorite son. 
In fact, one of the reasons given by Morrison, himself, for Kennon’s 
victory in Morrison’s home district was simply that of better organiza- 
tion. 

We have tried here to account for much of Kennon’s popularity by 
indicating various manifestations of stronger organization. Our argu- 
ment, however, was not intended to deny the possibility of some growth 
in support which was not due to this organization.” 

Another unique factor which the 1952 gubernatorial election showed 
is the appearance of the Negro in a positive role on the political scene. 
For the first time since reconstruction a Negro sought the governor’s 


“For example, some persons—especially in the Florida parishes—expressed their 
wiltingness to vote for Kennon because he was, in their opinion, “the poor man’s 
candidate.” Yet it is also known that others claimed that as a judge he had a 
tendency toward rendering decisions favorable to insurance companies and that 
he was supported by such interests as oil concerns and cattle ranchers. Whether 
these “unorganized” sentiments tended to cancel each other out or not is another 
matter and one which does not readily permit clarification. 
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chair. In spite of the fact that the vote given Kermit Parker was negli- 
gible and that at least one Negro newspaper pictured him as an “Uncle 
Tom” personality,” social conditions were such as to permit him to make 
an appearance and to win for him at least some votes, in fact, more 
votes than two of the white candidates. 


Negroes, themselves, did not take him seriously, and it is quite sig- 
nificant that a majority of these voters were not willing to cast a vote 
for a man simply because he was a Negro. The writers do not know 
how many of the registered Negro voters exercised their prerogative. 
Evidence leads them to believe that it was a high proportion.” Yet, 
although more than 85,000 registered to vote, Parker received only 
5,470 ballots. 

The growing Negro political strength, however, is not state-wide. 
Not only are most of the registered Negro voters located in urban areas, 
but 58.9 per cent of Parker’s support came from the six urban-industrial 
parishes of the state. In the Upper-Mississippi Delta parishes, where 
one would expect the most support for white supremacy, only 21 votes 
were given to Parker—17 of these coming from Concordia Parish alone. 
Thus, the political voice of the Negro is being heard primarily in the 
urban areas of the state.” 


There is one final element which needs comment, even though it 
cannot be discussed in this paper with any of the thoroughness which 
it deserves. Until recently, Louisiana has been predominantly a rural 
state. For a long time, the urban population was largely concentrated in 
the one metropolitan city of New Orleans. In recent decades, there 
has been a rapid growth of other cities, largely due to the growth of 
industries. Even New Orleans, formerly a sea-port and commercial 
city, has become also an industrial center. In 1950, about 54.7 per cent 
of the state’s population was counted as urban. The combined pro- 
cesses of urbanization and industrialization are causing a change in the 
basic elements of Louisiana’s political ecology. No longer can the poli- 
tician concern himself merely with attempting to reach a compromise 


"The Louisiana Weekly, January 12, 1952 (New Orleans Edition). 


“See George A. Hillery, Jr., “The Presence of Community Among Urban Ne- 
groes: A Case Study of a Selected Area,” (Master’s thesis, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 1951), p. 117. Of 96 Negroes who were interviewed in a selected area of 
New Orleans in 1951, 28 were registered voters and 26 had voted in the last general 
election. Also, in the November 4, 1952 Presidential election (ten months after 
the gubernatorial primaries), the Shreveport Times (November 16, 1952) estimated 
that 80,000 of the state’s registered Negro voters had cast their ballot. Slightly 
more than 100,000 were registered at that time. 


“In the cities of Baton Rouge and New Orleans, the Negro precincts were —_ 
the only ones which in the second primary were carried by Spaht. This seems 
to indicate that the Negroes belong to the die-hard elements in the Long faction. 
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between planters and commercial entrepreneurs, or between farmers and 
planters; two new classes have to be considered: the wage workers 
in the new mass-production industries and the amorphous and hetero- 
reneous “new middle class” of professional, managerial, and clerical 
employees. And the politician must also take into account the interests 
of the elite of this new sector of the economy, the local large manufac- 
turers and the executives of absentee-controlled manufacturing enter- 
prises. It is to this last segment that our attention is specifically directed. 
It is coming more and more to occupy a position similar to that of the 
planter several decades ago. The question then presents itself: whether 
these two segments—planters and big businessmen—formed a coalition 
against the Long forces or against the population segment which the 
Longs represent? 

There are indications of such a merger. Sam Jones as an anti-Long 
was cited as having the support of the industrialists in 1948. It is also 
a matter of record that he received a fairly large block of votes from 
the plantation areas.” Kennon, although not particularly strong in the 
plantation areas outside the Sugar Bowl in 1952-I, did receive strong 
support in the second primary from Parishes which in the first primary 
tended towards the avowedly business-oriented Dudley LeBlanc and to 
James McLemore, who was not only a businessman-farmer himself but 
evidently had the support of businessmen, planters, and large farmers. 
In the cities of Baton Rouge and New Orleans, Jones had his main 
support in 1948 in the precincts where business men and professional 
people predominated.” Kennon’s urban support in 1952 seems to have 
been broader, probably in part because the labor unions did not endorse 
Spaht (whereas they supported Long in 1948) and partly because Dodd, 
who has the reputation of being a friend of organized labor, aligned 
himself with Kennon. Thus, whether overt or unconscious, a political 
merging of the old and the new elite does seem to exist. 


Ill. CONCLUSION 


The most significant new phenomenon in 1952 was the increased 
participation of (urban) Negroes. Apart from that we note as the 
major variation a contraction of the territory held by the Long faction 
and an expansion of the area carried by the anti-Long faction. More 
important in our opinion is the persistence of the two factions and the 
fact that in spite of the overwhelming victory of the anti-Long alliance 
the Long faction was able to gain majorities in the old stronghold of 


“Heberle and Bertrand, op. cit., p. 345; and Howard, “The Political Ecology of 
Louisiana,” op. cit. pp. 99 and 128. 


“See Howard, “An Analysis of Voting Behavior in Baton Rouge,” op. cit. Results 
of an analysis of voting behavior in New Orleans have not yet been published. 
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Longism and Populism in the cut-over areas of North Louisiana. This 
plantation areas and in the urban-industrial parishes we interpret as 
indicating that the continuity of political tendencies is more important 
than the changes in the relative strength of the political factions. 

and the persistence of the concentration of anti-Long opinion in the 
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Edited by H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


EmMette S. Reprorp: Administration of National Economic Control. 
(New York: The Macmi!lan Company, 1952, Pp., 403, $5.50.) 


Professor Redford has written a valuable handbook describing the 
existing tools and techniques of American public administration. In the 
words of the author “the developed pattern of national administrative 
action in the field of economic controls is not fully described in any 
existing book. It is probably impossible to encompass so large and 
complicated a task in a single volume. Nevertheless, there should be 
value—to students of public administration, of administrative law and of 
economic controls—in a summary of the basic features of the existing 
system and a discussion of some major problems. This is the task under- 
taken in this volume.” 

In twelve chapters richly documented with reference to the literature 
and court cases and showing the doubts, uncertitudes and wisdom of 
long teaching and practice, Professor Redford reviews the problems of 
program development, the variety of administrative instruments tradi- 
tional and novel, operating methods, interest groups, organization, the 
perennial question of the commissions, safeguards and the effectiveness 
of administrative control. 

In his introduction the author says of the book that “It assumes a 
position of neutrality as to what government should do and seeks only 
to explain the mechanism of control and to indicate some of the essen- 
tials for effectiveness of government in performance of whatever func- 
tions it assumes. Moreover, this book makes no attempt to measure the 
impact of administrative control on the economy and the happiness and 
freedom of man. It deals only with the operation of a system of ad- 
ministration as it is and as it may be.” 

Despite the claim of neutrality to this reviewer there seemed abun- 
dant evidence that our author is an unregenerate if somewhat wistful 
New Dealer. In some circles of public administration, notably those 
represented by Herbert Simon, it is fashionable to seek a scientific out 
from the problems of values, i.e. in politics political theory. Unfor- 
tunately for those who would “indicate some of the essentials for effec- 
tiveness of government in performance” it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference “whatever functions it assumes”. The means aren’t neutral with 
respect to the ends. Effective administration is not the same for com- 
munist, fascist, socialist, and democrat; for the same ends are not sought 
to be effectuated. 

It has taken the hard lesson of the loyalty and security proceedings 
to bring many errant liberals back to a just appreciation of the inestima- 
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ble value for human liberty of the hard won fruit of centuries, Anglo- 
American “due process”. To those who have seen the administrative 
process operated by and for administrators on the Potomac any fancied 
perils to effective administration of economic control in the Walter 
Logan bill pale into insignificance. 

It is unfair to hold Professor Redford accountable for not doing what 
he expressly disclaimed any intention of doing. Yet, having written 
a chapter on “safeguards” the disclaimer can’t wholly stand. He may 
be, and probably is, right that our protection lies not in any one device 
but in the total social context. However, an important part of that 
contest neglected and flouted by Congress, Administration and Bar 
Associations are certain basic procedural safeguards that form the mean- 
ingful core of the Anglo-American tradition of constitutional liberty. 
Western Reserve University Norton E. Long 


Arnotp W. Green: Henry Charles Carey, Nineteenth Century So- 
ciologist. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951, Pp., 
218, $4.00.) 


In the 1850's, Henry C. Carey wrote a three-volume work on the 
Principles of Social Science—in addition to other books and papers. 
They have been all but forgotten. In fact, none of the “fathers” of 
nineteenth century sociology from Ward to Small and Ross gave him 
serious mention. This book is an endeavor to correct this posthumous 
neglect, and to reassess their historical contribution to the development 
of American sociology. It was both convenient and proper that the 
University of Pennsylvania sponsor such an inquiry, for Carey was not 
only a citizen of Philadelphia, but deeply involved financially and 
ideologically in the exploitation of Pennsylvania’s natural resources, and 
guilelessly left his papers and records to the University library where 
future generations were almost certain to examine and evaluate them. 
This book is the natural result. 

There may be some question as to the validity of the appellation 
“nineteenth century sociologist”. A passionate devotee of the ideology 
of the “harmony of interests,” a thorough-going reformer and propa- 
gandist, a monistic determinist in his tariff nostrum,—these and many 
other considerations might give rise to some doubt as to whether Carey 
was even a “proto-sociologist.” Carey’s concept of “association” was 
not that of contemporary sociology, but merely one illustration of the 
“universal” law of gravitation. Perhaps, relative to the going science 
of the day, he may still be considered a sociologist, but not a very good 
one. 

The author of this work is not unaware of all these difficulties and 
intermittently ventilates them with admirable candor. It is perhaps 
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unprofitable to linger too long on nominalistic, semantic, and taxonomic 
issues. The value of the book, as of all history of social thought, lies 
in the opportunity to study the relation between a given system of 
thought to its social setting. As such a case-study in social thought, 
Carey lends himself very easily, though after all he would seem to be 
of deeper interest to economic and political rather than social history 
in the narrower sense. 

Indiana University John H. Mueller 


Rosert K. Carr: The House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
1945-1950. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952, Pp., 489, $6.50.) 


The advent of a Republican administration has brought forth from 
the leading Congressional investigators of “subversive” activities the 
observation that Federal employees will no longer be their main target. 
Several Congressional committees plan, now, to comb higher education 
for “subversive” influences. 

For social scientists and educators, therefore, the publication of Robert 
K. Carr’s detailed and fair study and evaluation of The House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities 1945-1950 is especially timely (although 
the methods this committee has used have, fortunately, not set the 
pattern for others interested in uncovering a pattern of pro-Communist 
activities). Professor Carr is professor of Law and political science at 
Dartmouth College, and his book is another in the Cornell Studies in 
Civil Liberty, of which Prof. Robert E. Cushman is advisory editor. 

The difficulty of dealing with so controversial a subject as the activi- 
ties of this committee are obvious. Professor Carr has managed to be 
not only comprehensive in his coverage of the committee’s hearings, its 
members and paid staff, its publications, and its record in the courts, but 
also judicious and respectful of the facts in his evaluations. Not all 
readers, of course, will agree with all his judgments, or even his use of 
the record, but fair-minded readers cannot fail to admire his diligence 
and his understanding of the broad issue of security and freedom. 


In a preface, Prof. Carr explains his fundamental attitude on this issue. 
“As national states go,” he observes, “the United States is one of man’s 
greatest achievements. It has brought welfare and liberty to millions of 
people. We should give it our high loyalty, and we should fight to 
maintain its security.” The two wings of totalitarianism, he continues, 
are fascism and communism, and they pose a threat to us. Fascism is 
weak internationally at present, but there is “a strong, latent fascist force 
in America that awaits only a favorable combination of circumstances 
to assert its ugly power.” At the moment, however, Prof. Carr seems 
to believe that the graver danger comes from communism, which has a 
“powerful home state, the Soviet Union, from which to carry on its 
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conspirational campaign to gain dominion over the world.” 

In this spirit, after an exhaustive study, Professor Carr concludes that: 
“On balance the good things the Un-American Activities Committee has 
done are outweighed by the bad” and that “the wisest policy to follow 
would be the complete abolition of the committee.” Although he finds 
much of value in the committee’s work, and does not hesitate to com- 
mend its members and staff upon occasion, Prof. Carr feels that even its 
good work has been vitiated by its loose organization and by its attempt 
to act as a detective agency, grand jury and even an executive body 
and to seek to punish some persons it has found “guilty.” These func- 
tions, the author argues, are not appropriate to the committee’s status 
as a Congressional investigating agency. 

Prof. Carr shows that there has been subversion to investigate and a 
need to study ways of dealing with it, but he finds that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has not fully understood the problem, 
has unnecessarily injured innocent persons and groups, and has been 
too concerned with sensationalism and publicity to have been able to 
do the job assigned to it with thoroughness, fairness and the requisite 
degree of political sophistication. 

Princeton University Morroe Berger 


Raymonp B. Catrett: Factor Analysis. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952, Pp., 462, $6.00.) 


Factor analysis is a statistical technique for analyzing data in order to 
identify a few variables which can account for the relationships dis- 
covered among many measurements or observations. During the past 
several years there has been an increasing amount of research in psy- 
chology and the social sciences which requires an understanding of 
factor analysis for interpretation and evaluation. This book was written 
to meet the need of the beginning student of this subject. It takes a 
position between statistics texts which give factor analysis brief treat- 
ment, and the advanced treatises available on the subject. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first, attention is given 
to basic principles, the meaning of factor analysis and the principal factor 
patterns. This part could be read as a monograph on the subject for 
the student who wishes to comprehend the research literature better but 
who does not intend to utilize factor analysis as a research tool. The 
second part explains how to solve factor problems. Cattell has chosen 
the centroid method as the most satisfactory for the problems facing 
psychology and social science, and gives attention also to clustering 
methods for making exploratory investigations. In the third part, re- 
finements of method, theoretical problems and controversial questions 
are discussed. 
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Cattell holds that the method of factor analysis is not merely a tool, 
but represents a complete methodological approach to research. That 
a rigorous quantitative approach is called for is explicitly stated in the 
preface: “If the comparatively coarse problems of the engineer can 
be mastered only by a thorough grounding in mathematics, how much 
more exquisite must be the mathemaiical sense of the practitioner con- 
cerned with the prediction or control of human behavior?” However 
desirable a grasp of statistical techniques may be, it is rather specious to 
place the research problems of human behavior on a continuum with 
those of physical science, implying a similarity which may not exist. 

This book succeeds well in its didactic purposes. Students already 
familiar with the subject also will find Cattell’s discussion provocative, 
particularly his treatment of the specification equation, of factor reality, 
of the effect of errors, and his development of the covariation chart 
which illustrates possible schemes for gathering and handling data. 
Further utilization of some of these patterns may very likely open up 
new vistas of research. The book should serve well as a text, but 
appears less satisfactory as a manual than some others which are available. 
The University of Texas Gordon V. Anderson 


H. Hare Bettor: American History and American Historians: A Review 
of Recent Contributions to the Interpretation of the History of the United 
States (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1952, Pp., 336, $4.00.) 


For an eminent scholar across the Atlantic to produce a book about 
American historians and their writings is an event of immediate interest 
and importance to those studying the development of life and institutions 
in the United States. Here, H. Hale Bellot, professor of American history 
and vice-chancellor at the University of London, lists, analyzes, and ap- 
praises the works of thousands of American historians; writes a profound 
narrative on the deeper currents of American historical interpretation; 
spins out threads of order and unity from the diversity of American his- 
toriography; and at the same time pin points the neglected areas in need 
of further investigation. 

Bellot centers his attention on the period from about 1890 to 1940, 
though he lists unsystematically many works appearing later than 1940. 
Chapter I traces the evolution of American historiography from the 1870's 
to the present. The rest of the book is a synthesis of the interpretations 
of the works of American historians dealing with the mainland colonies 
in the eighteenth century, the Revolution and the Constitution, the settle- 
ment of the Mississippi valley, the great sectional conflict, and the inte- 
gration, reform, and new complexities (especially international complexi- 
ties) since Reconstruction. 

The most distinctive feature of American historiography after 1890, 
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says Bellot, was the adoption by the new Middle Western School of a dis- 
tinctly American point of view instead of an European one. He accepts 
Turner’s thesis that the fundamental fact in American history to 1890 was 
the settlement of the west but questions the validity of Turner’s view that 
the characteristic American has derived overwhelmingly from specialized 
frontier psychology and frontier institutional peculiarities. 

Though a stout champion of the historians of the Turner School, Bellot 
finds weakness in their failure to integrate the plethora of monographic, 
local studies and in their turning inward to the almost total exclusion of 
the external world. But he observes that the pendulum is now swinging 
to a much-needed reintegration through social, intellectual, and diplomatic 
history 

So closely does Bellot follow the Middle Western School that he omits 
significant works. One looks in vain for the major studies of Bemis, 
Pratt, Gabriel, Curti, Kraus, and many others. Have the studies of our 
relations with Europe from the Revolution to 1898 been “immature and 
jejune?” Does not American historical biography als deserve a place 
in a book such as this? 

Bellot’s omissions and errors in judgment pale to insignificance when 
compared with his contributions however. This book is a convenient, 
useful, and profound approach to the handmaiden of the American social 
sicences and it richly deserves wide circulation among all social scientists. 
University of Virginia Edward Younger 


May & Associates, Stacy May (Ed.) Costa Rica: A Study in Eco- 
nomic Development. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1952, Pp., 374, $3.00.) 


The Twentieth Century Fund has undertaken a series of studies in 
recent years dealing with economic conditions in some countries out- 
side of the United States. To its earlier volumes on Brazil and Turkey 
it has now added a study of Costa Rica. This new book is the result 
of teamwork directed by Stacy May, a well-known economist experi- 
enced in Latin American matters through his connections with Nelson 
Rockefeller’s economic development work in Latin America. A number 
of outstanding scientists have co-operated with him on the preparation 
of this report: Just Faaland, Albert R. Koch, Howard L. Parsons, and 
Clarence Senior. 

The result is a most scholarly and interesting study of Costa Rica. 
It provides in one volume much information that was not attainable 
before or that could be gathered only from many different sources. 
The team has covered the ground thoroughly and gone into much 
detail. One of the outstanding virtues of this book is the depth of its 
research. This report investigates each specific problem in ‘minute 
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detail, pointing out even the smallest technical possibilities and obstacles 
which any improvement is likely to face. As a binepetes: for future 
action in Costa Rica, it is an invaluable volume. 

Costa Rica is about as large as Vermont and New Hampshire com- 
bined. The reader is likely to be amazed by the minute decisions which 
will cause disequilibrium in the international payments of such a small 
nation. 

Even though this is an optimistic report, it points out that “most single 
nations are too small to provide an adequate market within their own 
boundaries for goods manufactured by modern mass-production 
methods.” The report goes on to deal with those achievements which 
are possible under such restrictive conditions. It may be deplored that 
the scope of this study prevented the authors from looking across na- 
tional borders. It would be pertinent and interesting to learn what 
advantages could be derived from an economic union with some other 
neighbors who are also too small to use modern mass-production methods. 

Costa Rica ranks high among Latin countries for adherence to demo- 
cratic institutions, for fulfilling business contracts, and for affording fair 
treatment to business, but the difficulties of improving the living stand- 
ards of the population remain formidable. “Its population is unusually 
intelligent and its literacy rate is high,” but the living standards of the 
United States cannot be obtained within the small confines of this 
country. ; 

The use of foreign capital is limited to a rather small number of 
projects which are economically feasible at the present time. The 
principal expert crops, coffee and bananas, depend on the uncertainties 
of world markets; diversification of products requires costly research. 

This well-written volume enriches our knowledge of the area. For 
the student of development programs, the administrators of “Point-Four” 
projects, and anybody interested in Central America, it must occupy a 
conspicuous place on his bookshelf. 

Oklahoma A & M College Rudolph W. Trenton 


Witutam Yanpett Exuiorr, McGrorce Bunpy, Harry D. Gieonese, 
Grorce F. Kennan, Don K. Price, ArtHur M. Scuesincer, Jr.: _United 
States Foreign Policy: Its Organization and Control. (New York: Colum- 
bia, 1952, Pp., 288, $3.75.) 


This report is the work of six men with an impressive record of aca- 
demic and public service, who came together at least once a week for most 
of a year to worry themselves about the adequacy of the “American politi- 
cal process” in light of the problems of United States foreign policy. This 

“process” is an all-inclusive term: it refers to the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the government, to legislative procedure and conduct, to 
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the relations between these two branches, to the nature and functioning 
of political parties, to the assumptions and attitudes of the public, and it is 
concerned with ideas and ideals as well as with laws and institutions. 

The premise of the report is that “. . . the United States government 
has taken on world-wide responsibility before it has learned to organize 
its own affairs in a disciplined and responsible manner. For it is not only 
administrative rationalizing of policy that is in question; it is our whole 

rather easy-going process of politics b; pressure and adjustment.” Why 
this problem arises, the dangers to w hich it leads, and some possible solu- 
tions for it are the subjects treated by the group. 

A good deal of what is written here is familiar, a good deal is very pro- 
vocative (as well as revealing considerable familiarity with behind-the- 
scenes working of government), and a brief review cannot suggest the 
scope of the report. Many of the conclusions, in fact, are highly tenta- 
tive, and more suggestive of future research and experimentation than of 
immediate lines of action. Fundamentally, the group criticizes the lack 
of coordination within the executive branch, the continued “guerrilla war- 
fare” between executive and legislative, and the failure of party discipline 
that in turn hinders the development of a unified public opinion. Some 
suggesticns, among many, put forward, are these: 

(1) A “staff coordinator” in the Executive Office (Sherman Adams?), 
and an influential presidential assistant guiding the work of a strengthened 
National Security Council (Robert Cutler?). 

(2) Clear-cut assumption by the Department of State of full respon- 
sibility for all foreign relations, including overseas economic affairs, to be 
facilitated by a reorganization of the department with a Secretary for For- 
eign Operations and a Secretary for Foreign Policy, both under a Secre- 
tary of State whose position on the organization charts would parallel the 
Secretary of Defense. (The report emphasizes that, under the President, 
State and not Defense should have the leading voice in deciding policy 
problems, even where military matters are involved. The present influ- 
ence of the military in policy decisions is attributed more to State’s fail- 
ure to assert itself than to Defense aggressiveness. ) 

(3) Congress must be persuaded to grant the executive more flexible 
powers in the conduct of foreign affairs and Congressional handling of 
foreign policy questions must be speeded up; these might be accomplished 
by closer continuous liaison with important Congressmen and committees, 
or even through some legislative-executive committee or council. 

(4) Even more effective Congressional action, and the stimulation of 
party consciousness and discipline, would flow from institutional reforms 
long espoused by Professor Elliott but approached here with caution. 
These include: approval of treaties by simple majority of both houses, 
four-year terms for Representatives, presidential item veto power over 
money bills, division of electoral votes in proportion to popular vote 
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(thereby decreasing the power of minority groups in key states), and a 
limited number (10-20? ), of presidential appointees with full debating and 
voting powers in the Senate and House. Some of the group doubt that 
institutional reforms will achieve the desired goals, and most appear to feel 
that such proposals are so controversial that a struggle to effect such 
changes would do harm by diverting attention from the pressing foreign 
policy issues. 

Professor Elhott also appears more willing to believe that a major war 
is inevitable than do the other members of the group, who visualize a long 
period of tension and perhaps limited military operations. All are in 
agreement, however, that whatever develops, the United States is not 
politically and administratively prepared for the most effective protection 
of its position, and that all men with a sense of public responsibility— 
politicians or academicians—ought to force consideration of these diffi- 
culties. 

The University of Texas James R. Roach 
> 2 a9 

hae M. Tumin: Caste in a Peasant Society. (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952, Pp., 300, $5.00.) 


This is a study of the: caste system found in San Luis Jilotepeque, an 
isolated and self-sufficient pueblo about ninety miles east of Guatamala 
City in which 2400 Pokomam-speaking Indians form the subordinate 
group and 1100 Ladinos, stereotyped as of Spanish descent and culture 
type, form the dominant caste. Some of the most crucial data came 
from questionnaires obtained from a ten percent “sample” of the male 
population, and schedules for directed interviews of 22 Ladino and 49 
Indian males. 

The study assumes that all societies are inevitably stratified; the phe- 
nomenon is central to sociological analysis; caste systems are similar 
in general outline; but important differences and similarities “essential 
to a true knowledge of castes” must be revealed through case studies. 
Such general knowledge as relative durability, relative responsiveness to 
stimuli of Western Industrialization, and “relative efficiency of various 
arrangements of stratification for societal ends” might be obtained 
through a series of cases. But the object of this case study is not clear. 
The author seems to be, unconsciously, perhaps, interested in projecting 
a theory of “systems of tension in equilibrium” into the collection and 
interpretation of data. The mechanisms for maintaining both solidarity 
and distance are set out—the Godparent complex; the situations and cir- 
cumstances under which the two groups normally meet; as well as those 
under which they are expected to stay apart. 

Verbal responses might indicate that many Indians would like to 
change over to Ladino status, and some Ladinos say they want to 
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“bring up” the level of Indians. Considerable tension might be in- 
ferred from these expressions if there were supporting evidence from 
overt behavior. The reviewer is of the opinion that the author has 
squeezed the evidences of actual and potential tension as thoroughly as 

ssible, and then, somewhat reluctantly, concluded that the pueblo is 
“best described as a slowly moving equilibrium.” If it were not for the 
presence of some relatively ineffective “tension-producing forces” the 
powerful factors “tending to preserve the traditional way of life” would 
justify the label, stable equilibrium. 

Whether vague hypothesis concerning mechanical “forces” and “ten- 
sions” are most fruitful for analyzing superordinate and subordinate re- 
lations between groups is left in considerable doubt by the study; where 
this case might fit into a series and whether it is typical or atypical for 
relationships found in Latin America are not stated; the facts that inter- 
views and questionnaires could not be obtained from women; and lower 
class Ladimos were not cooperative in the investigation raise questions 
concerning the appropriateness of these methods for studying isolated 

asant caste relationships. 

Vanderbilt University Wayland J. Hayes 


RinEHART JoHN Swenson: Federal Administrative Law (New York: 
The Roland Press Co., 1952, Pp., 376, $6.00.) 

This is an excellent study of American administrative law. In the 353 
pages of text we are presented with bas:. information that can serve 
as a reference work (the book contains nearly 1500 footnotes), as a 
digest, and as a textbook. The six carefully planned and well docu- 
mented chapters that deal with administrative procedure, with the lia- 
bility of the state and its officers, and with judicial and administrative 
sanctions constitute the heart of the book. 

The author was wise in centering his account in a single jurisdiction, 
the federal government. Thus, by not attempting to write on every 
phase of the law of all American jurisdictions, he avoided sinking into 
a morass of endless confusion and at the same time rendered a meaning- 
ful as well as a coherent account of that which is most significant in the 
law of public administration. However, Professor Swenson has drawn 
frequently on state court decisions—although one might wish he had 
indicated in the body of his work each time he based a view on a state 
case. His occasional failure to do this makes it necessary to refer to each 
of the numerous footnotes in order to be certain what jurisdiction was 
responsible for any given view. 

In the development of his ideas, the author made an effective use of 
separate and dissenting opinions in order to clarify issues. He often 
used such opinions to indicate as well the (to him) faulty reasoning in 
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majority views particularly in areas of his subject where stability is least 

marked. It is, nevertheless, somewhat disappointing to find stress placed 

on old decisions—many that might well have been ignored—equal to that 
laced on more recent statements of the law. 

In the last two chapters of the book Professor Swenson expresses his 
own views of some of the most pressing problems of administrative law, 
particularly with regard to judicial participation in, and supervision of, 
the work of administrators. These opinions are expressed with strength 
and conviction. This reviewer felt that the scope of these chapters 
might well have been broadened to include a searching analysis of the 
interaction of adjudication and rule-making in the processes of public 
administration—in those processes through which a “guess” on the part 
of Congress becomes articulated into rules that control conduct. But 
this and the other criticisms noted above are decidedly secondary to the 
fact that this study of administrative law is of excellent quality. 
University of California (Berkeley) Charles Aikin 


DoxaLp Drew Ecsert anp Stow Persons (Fd.), Bibliography by T. D. 
Seymour Bassett: Socialism and American Life. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952, 2 vols., Pp., 776 and 575, $10.00 per volume and 
$17.50 a set.) 


These volumes are the result of 2 two year student conference con- 
ducted at Princeton University by the Program in American Civilization. 
The first volume contains a series of essays by authorities in the field deal- 
ing with the background of the socialist movement, religious and secular 
socialism and the development of the socialist movement in the United 
States. The second volume contains a critical bibliography of the socialism 
movement with special reference to the American scene. Let it be said 
here that this bibliographical section is the most extensive and well organ- 
ized now available in the field and well justifies the expendicure of the 
time and money required for its formulation. It will long remain a stand- 
ard reference in the field. 

The essays in the first volume are of a somewhat heterogeneous char- 
acter. Intended to cut across academic disciplines contributions have 
been presented in the field of literature (William Thorp: American Writ- 
ers on the left), art (D. D. Egert: Socialism and American Art), psy chol- 
ogy (G. W. Hartman: Psychology of American Socialism) and theology 
(A. T. Mollegan: The Religious Basis of Western Socialism), as well as 
in the more familiar fields of sociology, history, political science, econom- 
ics and philosophy. As a result there is occasional overlapping of material 
although to a less degree than might have been anticipated. An attractive 
feature is the divergency of view and opinion presented by the various 
authors in their evaluation of the socialist movement, indicative of the 
fact that the editors imposed no “party line” upon the contributors. 
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The most satisfactory presentations, in this reviewer’s judgment, are 
found first in the introductory chapter dealing with terminology and types 
of Socialism. This is a most useful analysis and serves to place the move- 
ment and its divergencies in an understandable light. Laidler’s chapter 
on European Socialism since 1848 and Daniel Bell’s on the Background and 
Development of Socialism in the United States are likewise well worth 
reading. Least satisfactory are the sections dealing with the religious 
basis of Western Socialism and the psychology of American Socialism, 
the latter loosing itself in unecessary turgid prose and somewhat antiquated 
cases studies. The chapters on art and literature are especially welcome 
to the social scientist who too often neglects these aspects of the problem 
and consequently rejoices to have them presented in an understandable 
and lucid form. 

It is regretted that there is no detailed discussion of the Communist 
movement in America. References to it occur throughout the work but 
it is surely deserving of isolated and fuller treatment. Paul M. Sweezy’s 
discussion of Marxian economics is superficial and his analysis of the rea- 
sons for the slight influence of Marxism economics in the United States is 
tantalizingly brief. 

In general the two volumes combine to offer a mine of information 
about Socialism in America and demonstrates the very real value of com- 
bined scholarly effort in a selected field. Essentially moderate in tone the 
work lays a foundation of basic know ledge and frequently opens up new 
vistas for further investigation in the field. 

The University of Texas H. Malcolm Macdonald 


Atrrep De Grazia: The Elements of Political Science. (New York: 
Knopf, 1952, Pp., 635, $5.50.) 


Political Scientists are very much in the debt of Alfred De Grazia for 
his monumental work, The Elements of Political Science. This text 
is easily the best that has been written for the first year course. The 
author first discusses the sociological and psychological sources of po- 
litical behavior, as they appear in problems of authority, leadership, 
opinion, and elections. Next comes an analysis of pressure groups and 
political parties, and finally an excellent discussion relating problems of 
democracy and public policy to the goals of political science. 

De Grazia’s broad scope and method allows him to draw on all the 
social sciences relevant to his survey. He uses extensively American, 
British, French, Russian, and Chinese examples to illustrate various po- 
litical patterns and behavior. To stimulate creative interest in the 
student, the author provides provocative questions at the end of each 
chapter, excellent bibliographical notes, and original and illuminating 
diagrams. It is a welcome contribution to see a political scientist suggest 
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for current affairs periodicals additions to the now somewhat discredited 
Nation and New Republic. One might wish, however, that having 
mentioned these two, such publications as New Leader and The Freeman 
might be added, in addition to the listed America and U. S. News and 
World Report. 

A few minor criticisms might be offered—inevitable in a work of such 
magnitude. On page 199 the author discusses sources of French Com- 
munist strength, and the RPF as well. He omits mention of important 
Communist defections to the RPF in the 18th and 19th Paris arrondisse- 
ments in 1947 and 1948. On page 257 he states that North Korean 
Communists threw stocks of goods to the people when they conquered 
Seoul. Subsequent evidence contradicts this. On page 271 he Tepeats 
the frequently mentioned myth of the Spanish Popular Front “victory” 
of 1936. Actually the anti-Marxists not only won the popular vote, 
but almost certainly the majority in the new Cortes. President Zamora 
has testified that the Marxists won but 200 of 472 Cortes seats in 1936. 

De Grazia has succeeded in producing a text long needed in political 
science. Drawing on traditional and scholastic sources too-often ignored 
by other scholars, he has utilized rich contributions to the field in addi- 
tion to the modern and secular sources. His conception of democracy 
could well be copied by superficial democrats whose philosophical 
anchors have drifted towards totalitarian channels. 

University of San Francisco Anthony T. Bouscaren 


Francois Gocuet: France Under the Fourth Republic. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1952, Pp., 198, $3.00.) 


This is yet another addition to the growing list of publications describ- 
ing and analyzing the government of France’s Fourth Repubiic. In five 
successive chapters (plus an introduction and an epilogue) it covers the 
period from the First National Assembly elected in 1946 until the forma- 
tion of the Pinay gov ernment in 1952. 

The author tells, in chapter one, the story of the political evolution of 
the First National Assembly (1946-1951), concentrating mainly on politi- 
cal parties, their shifting groupings (tri-partism, the Third Force, De 
Gaulle’s RPF), and on how such shifts kept upsetting successive French 
cabinets. The chapter is excessively detailed and its condensation and 
simplification would have been desirable. 

The subsequent two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the electoral 
reform of 1951 and the parliamentary elections held under the new elec- 
toral law. Having explained the reasons which led first to the adoption 
of proportional representation after World War II and then of the new 
electoral system, (which he labels as “an expedient solution which was 
more apparent than real”), the author gives a penetrating analysis of the 
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results obtained in the first, and maybe last, election held under that system 
in June 1951. 

The remaining two chapters, entitled respectively Party Conflicts in 
the New National Assembly and The Fundamental Problems of French 
Political Life seek to appraise the basic issues of the intricate French poli- 
tics of today and to suggest what remedies ought to be applied in order 
to provide France with a government which would be “coherent, stable, 
and strong.” Some of these suggestions, such as to “grant the government 
the unconditional right to dissolve the National Assembly” are highly 
commendable and long overdue. Some others, however, seem hardly cap- 
able of achieving the results the author hopes they might bring about. 
Thus, for instance, Professor Goguel strongly argues for the adoption 
of a majority system of elections with two ballots, a “list system” and elec- 
toral districts returning 4-5 deputies. He believes that the “neighboring 
parties” could thus form coalition lists on the second ballot, that such a 
coalition list would be “automatically compelled to defend a common 
government program,” which would create “real solidarity.” 

This reviewer is not quite sure that it would work just that way. Neither 
does he think that the French government would gain much if the com- 
mittee stage in parliamentary legislative work was done away with as rec- 
ommended by the author. On the other hand, it is easy to agree with 
the author’s belief that a coalition of De Gaulle’s RPF., the MRP., and the 
Socialists would be best for France under the given circumstances. How- 
ever, is such coalition within the realm of practical possibilities? The 
author seems to believe that it is. One would only wish he were right. 
The University of Texas Eduard Taborsky 


V. V. Masterson: The Katy Railroad and the Last Frontier (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1952, Pp., 312, $4.00.) 


In recent years considerable emphasis has been placed on research and 
writing in the field of business history. Railroads, one of the largest 
business enterprises in the nation, have consequently received their share 
of attention in titles such as this: The role of railroads in the growth 
and development of the United States had been aecurately outlined 
before studies of individual systems begat to appear. This new volume, 
nevertheless, adds worthwhile detail as well as a refreshing perspective 
not found in the general treatments, for here a single railroad is por- 
trayed in its local economic, political and social setting. 

The story of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad (popularly known 
as the Katy) is a thrilling account as told here for the first time. This 
graphic and readable volume recreates the flavor of early railroading 
and the frontier it helped to tame. Lured on by the promise of count- 
less .cres of government land and the prospect of a transportation 
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monopoly, the builders of the Katy pushed their way southward from 
Junction City, Kansas, toward Indian Territory. Additional incentive 
was prov ided by the government through the pledge of an exclusive 
franchise to build south through the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes 
for the first railroad to reach Indian Territory. The motivation of 
intense competition likewise hastened the construction of the Katy, for 
two other railroads joined in the race to the border. The Katy won, 
however, and observed the occasion by a colorful celebration astride 
the boundary on June 6, 1870. With less fanfare the M.-K.-T. con- 
tinued across Indian Territory and into Texas to become an important 
trunk line with southern terminals at San Antonio and Houston. In 
this interesting volume the story of the Katy is related from the era 
of the diamond stacker to the age of the diesel. 

The author has succeeded admirably in producing the so-called “in- 
formal” history he set out to write. He did not, however, bring forth 
the definitive ‘study that remains to be written. The bibliography is 
adequate and the index is thorough. The University of Oklahoma Press 
has again won distinction in another handsome volume. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College LeRoy H. Fischer 


Ernest Wa.tace and E. ApamMson Horse: The Comanches. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1952, Pp., 381, $5.00.) 


For almost one hundred years the Comanche name has been one of 
the most commonly used of North American tribes, yet to date there 
has been actually less known about them from an anthropological point 
of view than any major United States Indian group. 

R. N. Richardson’s The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement 
(1933) was primarily an historical account, and an excellent one, cover- 
ing the period of white contact. Therein a short chapter was devoted 
to “The Tribe and the Country”, which was little more than was com- 
monly known. Yet this was in many respects the best source for in- 
quiring students. There were, of course, a number of generl works 
covering Plains Indians with sweeping references to the Comanche, as 
well as short papers difficult of access and usually on some detailed 
aspect of Comanche life. 

Consequently Wallace’s and Hoebel’s book is more than welcome. It 
should be enthusiastically received, for herein an historian and -n an- 
thropologist have collaborated to present a detailed historic and ethno- 
graphic account covering all phases of Comanche life-ways, from food, 
clothing and shelter to religion, government and warfare. A surprisingly 
complete picture is given considering the recent date (1933 and later) 
of the field work and the rather inadequate source material. Here are 
no ferocious, cruel, romantic savages, irresponsible and wantonly de- 
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structive, but human beings with qualities of restraint, dignity, reserve 
as the occasion demanded, and who were making an adjustment to life 
on the South Plains. And an adjustment it was, for the Comanche were 
relatively late comers to this area. They were in the process of becom- 
ing ty pical Plains Indians, and have so been designated by Clark Wissler, 
though by the time of historic contact they did not have soldier bands 
(only w eak imitations thereof), nor did the Sun Dance acquire any 
meaning for them, since the only one they had was a prelude to disaster. 

Hoebel’s field work among the Shoshone- -speaking peoples of the 
Plateau is evident throughout the book in the comparisons with earlier 
Comanche cultural heritage. Wallace, the historian, has ferreted out 
much additional historic and ethnographic detail from new sources. 

Though this reviewer has read much on “the Horse and the Buffalo”, 
on tipi construction, on bow and arrow manufacture, he found these 
accounts unusually readable, interesting and with details not found else- 
where. One surprise, however, was the apparent acceptance of the 
cold-water hot-rock technique for the manufacture of flint projectile 
points. 

Unfortunately the index is only fair. Names and places are carefully 
noted, but that of subject headings is erratic. One reference to suicide 
is indexed, but at least one other equally important one (pp. 247) is not. 

As a whole this is an unusually good and interesting ethnographic 
description of the Comanches as horse-users, with the last two chapters 
devoted to summarizing the period of white contact and reservation days. 
The University of Texas Gilbert McAllister 


WiiuuaM A. Patron and WitiiaM A. Patton, Jr.: Asset Accounting 
and Problems and Cases for Asset Accounting, (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1952, Pp. 549, $5.00.) 


Asset Accounting is not only a new label for an intermediate account- 
ing textbook, but it also presents a new and very satisfactory approach 
to a second year course in accounting. The assets of a business is the 
theme of this text. The authors state in their preface that “the assets of 
the enterprise are the primary factor in its economic make-up, and the 
underlying object of operation is the expansion of resources through 
efficient utilization.” Accordingly, the book reflects the influence of 
the acquisition, valuation, replacement, and the reporting of other prob- 
lems and procedures of accounting for assets on the financial statements. 


Along with the assets that are usually presented at the intermediate 
level many other topics are considered. These are: conversion of cash 
holdings, short sales, “dividend” shares, stock options, bond discount and 
premium, pension funds, depreciation during construction, insurance 
adjustments, involuntary conversion, amortization of defense facilities, 
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“original cost” in utility field, inter-company transactions, installment 
sales, capital distributions, discovery value, accretion, financing cost, 
preoperating losses, and rates of return. 

The question of valuation and the difficulties resulting in the change 
in the value of the dollar are amply discussed, especially methods of 
adjusting plant accounts and depreciation. The last chapter, Valuation 
of the Enterprise, is devoted to finding the worth of a business enterprise 
as a going concern. Since Asset Accounting has a central theme, it 
should eliminate the confusion that confronts a student who is exposed 
to various phases of accounting without any apparent correlation be- 
tween them. The wealth of material discussed in this text should be 
of extreme value to the student of Cost Accounting and to the graduate 
student as reference material. 

Another added feature of this text is the consideration given the re- 
porting of accounting data of primary interest to the stockholders and 
management. 

Problems and Cases for Asset Accounting, a separately bound volume 
of 275 problems, accompanies the text. The cases represent actual situa- 
tions and the problems are closely related to the practical experiences 
one might encounter in reporting accounting data. 

Asset Accounting is an excellent text and should also be a welcome 


addition to the library of any individual interested in the problems of 
accounting for a business enterprise. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute Harold J. Smolinski 


ErNest LAGLER AND JoHANNES Messner (Ed.): Wirtschlaftliche Entwick- 
lung and soziale Ordung. (Vienna: Verlag Herold, 1952, Pp., 456, n. p.) 


Ferdinand Degenfeld-Schonburg, septuagenarian, Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Vienna since 1927, was presented with this 
collection of papers. Economic Development and Order, Economy and 
Law, National and International Economy, Trends in Economic Policies, 
and Developments in Agricultural Economics form the seven sections 
containing contributions of 33 friends, colleagues and disciples. 

There is no particular motif connecting these articles, and the editors 
do not mention in the biographical statement that the honored friend 
was retired from 1938-1945. About two thirds of these essays are written 
by Austrian authors, university professors or high- ranking government 
officials as Dr. Gruber, Minister of Foreign Affairs. There are seven 
contributions from Western Germany. 

The opening paper by Roepke, (Geneva), Centralization and Decentra- 
lization as Trends in Economic Policies discusses the history of ideas from 
Montesquieu to Keynes with special reference to monetary policy. Hans 
Mayer, (Vienna), contributes a summary of own writings and lectures 
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against the New Foundations of the Economic Theory by Keynes. Mess- 
ner, (Vienna), in Economic Theory or Welfare Theory opposes Keynes 
and Schumpeter. There is more repudiation of classical-liberal economics 
and of the ‘‘new theories” in this volume. The reader will find in various 
papers of leading European Catholic economists references to “group 
thinking” or “group formation” which are regarded as essential; the “pro- 
fessional organizations” are recommended by Westphalen, (Vienna). 
Valuable contributions are in the field of International Economics. 
Adolf Weber, (Munich), in his International Economics as Problem of 
Order surveys the development in the last 50 years. Haberler’s (Har- 
cant exposition of devaluation effects, and Goetz Brief’s (Catholic Univ.) 
paper on Natural Law in Economic Liberalism are the contributions from 
our country. F. Perroux, (Paris), writes in his special field on The Dy- 
namism of the Human Psychism. The Idea of Social Order in Current 
Economic Thought is the contribution of F. Vito, (Milano). He refers 
to Professor Einaudi, the Italian President, to Robbins, (London), and 
the late Schumpeter and asserts that “neutrality in the ivory tower” does 
not exist among the economists of our time. An elucidative study on 
rural population by W. Winkler, (Vienna), concludes the volume. 
Southwestern University L. H. Merzbach 


Rosert F. Witcox: Metropolitan Los Angeles, A Study in Integration, 
Law Enforcement. (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1952, Pp., 
175, $3.50.) 


This is the fourth study by the Haynes Foundation concerning Metro- 
politan Los Angeles and one of nine completed in 1952 on that subject 
by this prolific publishing and research organization. Seven more volumes, 
dealing with various functions and activities of governments in that region, 
are in preparation, and will culminate in the publication, The Metropolis, 
ls Integration Possible? 

The subject book is a detailed report on the various law enforcement 
agencies in the Los Angeles area and is annotated by a very complete set 
of tables, notes, and bibliography. 

From the first page, a cartoon by Alan Ferber which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Daily News showing a criminal being dragged two different 
directions by policemen representing two different cities, and a statement 
by Luther Gulick that “if such regional thinking . . . cannot be developed, 

. the whole drive for home rule will find itself seriously crippled . . .” 
the study proceeds to carefully examine the present status of metropolitan 
law enforcement and to arrive at some workable answers to the problem. 

The Los Angeles Police Department, the Sheriff's Department, prosecut- 
ing agencies, the Highway Patrol, and other municipal police departments 
all come in for close scrutiny of their organization, administration, and 
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activities. A separate chapter vividly points up examples of interjurisdic- 
tional conflict as well as a few examples of co-operation. 

The final chapter presents bases for a metropolitan police organization. 
The solution does not turn to city-county consolidation, nor to a special 
metropolitan police district as some might think. It proposes nothing 
revolutionary, realizing full well that police officials and citizens are very 
slow to make radical changes in their forms and methods of government. 
Instead, the report suggests a combination of consolidation, supervision, 
and central services. 

The author proposes that we should “follow the well-established trend 
toward centralizing responsibility in the county government for perform- 
ance of major services of regional significance.” Accordingly, he recom- 
mends the Sheriff's Department as the agency of consolidation, but turns 
to the District Attorney for his actual chief law enforcement officer. This 
oFicial would be “an executive of limited power and duties” and rather, 
‘should assume the role of a co-ordinator, with authority to develop plans 
and policies relating to law enforcement, and to issue directives to other 
law enforcement agencies for the purpose of assigning them their respec- 
tive duties in carrying these plans and policies into effect.” 

Finally, the author recommends the staff and technical services as a good 
starting point for consolidation. These would include communications, 
records and identification, training, personnel administration, criminal 
investigation and delinquency control. 

City of Austin, Texas W. Terrell Blodgett 


HerMAn Finer: Administration and the Nursing Services. (New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1952, Pp., 333, $4.00.) 


In the opening paragraph of the second chapter the author makes clear 
this is not a book on administration but rather on the significance of admin- 
istration for the nursing service. Again in Chapter 9 we are reminded that 
this work is not a textbook on administration and hence the reader cannot 
expect a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 

The book is based in part on the research experiences of the author 
while director of the Kellogg Foundation Nursing Service Administration 
research Project held at the University of Chicago, 1950-1951. A rich 
and varied background of personal administrative experiences in business, 
education and government enabled Dr. Finer to “assimilate the substance 
of problems of the nursing profession” and to see the significance of the 
social sciences and administration to their solution. 

Administration and the Nursing Services is divided into four parts. Part 
|, Nursing Service Needs for Administrative Skills, identifies the present 
major problems of the nursing profession. While no attempt is made to 
study or solve these problems as such, the advantage of attention to admini- 
stration with reference to these problems is briefly illustrated. 
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Part Il, Compulsion to Awareness of Administrative Skills, points out 
under six headings the forces at work in present day nursing services which 
call for attention to administrative knowledge and skill. Each of these 
forces is treated in detail with reference to administration. 

Part Ill, The Content of Administration, draws attention to the scope 
and content of administration that can be significantly applied to nursing 
service. The author is fully convinced that the mastery of clinical knowl- 
edge is indispensable to administration of nursing service. 

Part IV, Spirit of Education for Nurses, is concerned with the study and 
teaching of administration. On the premise that every one in the nursing 
service needs some administrative knowledge, suggestions are given for 
a positive approach to the teaching of administration to the various groups 
in nursing service with priority given to the head nurses and supervisors. 
The author emphatically urges that attention be given to teaching admini- 
strative principles in the basic nursing curriculum. Suggestions are offered 
as to who might teach administration and how other disciplines might be 
used. 

It is regrettable that no bibliography is listed, but throughout the text 
and in the footnotes one finds reference to some excellent sources of addi- 
tional information. Appendix III provides a list of books that may be 


profitably read to increase one’s knowledge of human behavior in a 
variety of life situations. 
The University of Texas Irene Healy 


Jarvis M. Morse: American Beginnings: Highlights and Sidelights of the 
Birth of the New World. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952, 
Pp., 260, $3.75.) 


It is not often that a volume appears which combines historiography, 
biography and narrative in an interesting synthesis. Dr. Morse has col- 
lected representative sidelights from the principal sources of American 
colonial history and has evaluated them by an examination of the preju- 
dices of their authors. While no attempt is made at comprohensivatens, 
the well-known sources have been tapped as well as many rare “promo- 
tional” tracts and pamphlets. The attention given the colonies may appear 
somewhat disproportionate; that is hardly the fault of the author, however, 
since the available accounts for Virginia and the New England colonies 
exceed in number and in quality those for the others. It might be noted 
that non-continental English colonies, especially Bermuda, are adequately 
surveyed. 

Among the more interesting chapters are two concerning Indians and 
intrigues and insurrections. Generally, the literature here is more argu- 
mentative than judicial, but its “alive” quality and historical content make 
it invaluable. Many of the sidelights are what the author has called 
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“sprightly” and indeed they are. Some are well known but the reader will 
certainly find unfamiliar ones to make the routine biographical data appear 
worthwhile. Numerous provincial chronicles, some very rare, have been 
excerpted throughout the volume. In some cases the passages are so 

“racy” that the author has decided somew hat reluctantly that “present 

canons of good taste forbid verbatim report.” 


Finally, there is an “overview” in which the sources are classified and 
and explanation given of techniques used in sifting such diverse material. 
Scholars may find some of these suggested techniques helpful. 


For those who like a narrative which runs the gamut from the very 
lively to the very tragic and who like documentation sufficient only to 
permit further reading without lengthy footnotes and exhaustive bibli- 
ography, this work is warmly recommended. 

Texas A. & M. College Claude H. Hall 


WiuiaM: J. Goope anp Paut K. Hatt: Methods in Social Research. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1952, Pp., 386 $5.00.) 


This volume on sociological research departs rather definitely from 
former texts. For purposes of orientation, considerable attention is devoted 
to science, with especial emphasis on the difference between pure and 
applied science. 


The chapters dealing with the nature of science are followed by an 
analysis of the method of procedure in selecting a topic for study and for 
testing the suitability of the topic selected for research purposes. Atten- 
tion is also given to the importance of published materials as a necessary 
first step in the development of a topic. Several chapters are also devoted 
to an explanation of such research tools as the questionnaire, the interview 
and the sample. 


In harmony with more recent trends, considerable emphasis is placed 
on the use of scales in the measurement of social data. The closing chap- 
ters are devoted to a case study in population research, to the analysis of 
the data collected and to the construction of the written report. 


In light of the lack of emphasis on the historical and the statistical 
approaches, the question may be raised as to whether or not the authors 
have neglected two very significant steps in social research. Nevertheless, 
the book strikes a new note in research techniques and, hence, should be 
well received by all those in search of improved methods for collecting 
social data. For this reason it is believed that the volume will enjoy wide 


use for textbook purposes. 
The University of Oklahoma J. J. Rhyne 
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Joun C. BoLLens: Appointed Executive Local Government. (Los Angeles: 
Haynes Foundation, 1952, Pp., 250, $3.75.) 


This study might have been entitled, The Appointed Chief Administra- 
tor in California Cities and Counties because it examines the manager plan 
in existence in eighty-two California cities and three counties, and the 
chief administrative officer system in thirty-seven cities and ten counties. 
The author is a member of the political science faculty of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and has written extensively in the field of 
state and local government. Although this book deals w ith the California 
locale it is an important contribution because it diagnoses one of the most 
significant trends in American local government and because the basic 
situations and problems presented constantly recur under similar forms 
of government throughout the United States. 

The seven chapters of this book, supplemented by footnotes, appendices 
and an index, cover the general development of the manager and cao 
forms; an analysis of the procedure, problems and techniques of adopting 
them; case studies of successful and unsuccessful attempts to adopt; an 
examination of the age, training, experience and selection of appointed 
executives; a discussion of the legal basis, nature, duties, responsibilities, 
authority, staff assistance and remuneration of such officers; the relations 
of the manager or executive with his governing board, department and 
agency heads, employees, the press and the public; and an evaluation of 
the experience of California cities and counties under the manager and 
cao forms. 

Minor weaknesses are: The scant space devoted to the chief administra- 
tor’s relations with his employces and the press; the fact that the discussion 
of low tenure seems to belong in Chapter 5 or rather than in Chapter 7; 
the lack of any consideration of the appointed executive’s administrative 
relations with the state and federal governments; and the extreme brevity 
of the author’s conclusion. However, it would be picayunish to stress 
these details in the face of the obvious fact that Dr. Bollens has done an 
extremely difficult research job extraordinarily well and has produced an 
interesting, valuable and scholarly volume. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College E. Foster Dowell 


Bernard O’Donne Lv: Cavalcade of Justice. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1952, Pp., 264, $3.00.) 


Bernard O'Donnell, London crime reporter and author of The Old 
Bailey and Its Trials, has given us a popularized and readable account of 
the development of the English Courts from the Conquest to the present. 
His narrative based on scholarly research in, and personal experience with, 
the workings of British justice is enlivened throughout by references to 
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notable historic cases thus imparting a sense of vitality to his theme. The 
result of the author’s labor is to vindicate the processes of Anglo-American 
justice within the system of democratic flexibility and change. The book 
is a tribute to the genius of the Common law and its practitioners who, 
by and large, over the centuries have been able to establish and maintain 
the principle of equal justice under law against the assertions of Divine 
Right Monarchy, Capitalistic laissez-faire and the present dangers of the 
totalitarian state. Times like the present bid men reflect upon the nature 
of this process least in the fear hysteria engendered by contemporary 
witch hunts we unwittingly betray ourselves and our society by sacrificing 
the very values we seek to defend. Mr. O’Donnell’s book should be read 
not merely as an attractive and informative piece of historic writing, but 
also as an illuminating commentary upon the legal assumptions of our 
democratic way of life, pregnant with suggestions for our present diffi- 
culties. 


The University of Texas H. Malcolm Macdonald 
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Pp., 60, $1.75.) 
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The Association 


Annual Convention. The Southwestern Social Science Association 
will hold its annual convention for 1953 at Dallas, Texas, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 3 and 4. General Headquarters for the convention will 
be at the Hotel Adolphus. Copies of the preliminary program have 
been distributed by mail to Association members, and copies of the final 
printed program will be available at the convention headquarters. The 
program was prepared by the various section chairmen under the super- 
vision of Comer Clay, Texas Christian University, general program chair- 
man. Attention of members is directed to the list of Dallas hotels, with 
room rates, included in the preliminary program. 


General Dinner Meeting. Professor Herbert R. Mundhenke, Texas 
Christian University, will deliver the annual presidential address at the 
conference dinner meeting, Friday evening, 7 p.m., in the Cactus Room. 
His topic will be “A Call to All Social Scientists.” At the same meeting 
Professor Howard Jensen, who is serving as a distinguished professor at 
Texas Christian University this semester, will speak on the subject of 
“Value Judgments in the Social Sciences” and Professor H. Gordon 
Hayes, Tulane University, will speak on “What is a University?” 


Section Luncheon Meetings. Arrangements for section luncheon 
meetings have been made by Accounting, Geography, Social Science 
Introductory Course, and the American Business Writing Association. 
These will be held at 12:30 p.m. on Friday, April 3. Tickets should be 
obtained from the section chairmen in advance. 


Special Groups. The American Business Writing Association (South - 
west Section), The Texas Association of University Instructors in Ac- 
counting, and the Student Section of the Southwestern Sociological So- 
ciety will also be holding meetings at the Hotel Adolphus at the same 
time as the meetings of the Association. Their meetings are included in 
the program of the Association. 


Registration and Dues. The Secretary-Treasurer’s desk will be lo- 
cated opposite the elevators on the Fifteenth Floor, Hotel Adolphus. 
Members and visitors are requested to register immediately upon arrival. 
Registration will be open from 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. on Thursday, April 2, 
from 7:45 a.m. to 5:00 p-m. on Friday, and from 8:00 a.m. to 12 noon 
on Saturday. Members who have not already remitted dues by mail 
are urged to pay them to the Secretary-Treasurer at the conference, by 
check if possible. Section registration will be taken at the doors of the 
respective conference rooms. 
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Resolutions. Persons and sections having resolutions to bring before 
the Association should file them in writing with the Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, Professor Emmette S. Redford, by 6:00 p.m. 
Friday, April 3. 

Executive Council Meetings. The Executive Council will meet Thurs- 
day, April 2, 7:30 p.m. in Parlor E of the Hotel Adolphus. The newly 
elected Council will meet Saturday morning immediately following the 
general business meeting (place to be announced). 


Business Meetings and Elections. The general business meeting of 
the Association is scheduled for 8:00 a.m., Saturday morning in Parlor 
A. Full attendance is urged. Section business meetings will be held on 
Friday afternoon immediately following the presentation of papers and 
discussions. The members of each section elect a chairman and an 
associate editor. The current chairmen are to report the names of the 
newly elected section officers to the Secretary-Treasurer by 6:00 p.m. 
Friday. 


Exhibits. A number of the book companies have arran ved interesting 
and informative exhibits which will be on display in the Nth Room, 
Fifteenth Floor of the Adolphus, throughout the meetings. [hese com- 
panies are making a two-fold contribution to the success of the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention. Members will find the exhibits helpful to 
their planning of classwork and the representatives are anxious to be of 
any assistance. In addition the companies have been generous in their 
financial contributions to the Association. The Executive Council sug- 
gests that the membership take full advantage of the exhibits to examine 
the offerings of the publishers and to discuss problems of texts and col- 
lateral reading with the publishers’ representatives. A list of companies 
with exhibits appears on the last page of the printed program. 


Committees. Professor Herbert R. Mundhenke, President of the As- 
sociation, has announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nomination of Officers: Jack Johnson, Chairman, North Texas State 
College; George E. Hunsberger, University of Arkansas, Jim E. Reese, 
University of Oklahoma; Verne E. Sweedlun, Kansas State College; 
George T. Walker, Northwestern State College; A. S. Lang, Baylor Uni- 
versity; and C. A. Wiley, The University of Texas. 


Membership: P. F. Boyer, Chairman, Louisiana State University; 
Julian C. Duncan, University of New Mexico; John W. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; J. D. Bragg, Baylor University; G. W. McGinty, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; J. L. Charlton, University of Arkansas; 
Tom Rose, North Texas State College; D. M. Smith, Jr., University of 
New Mexico; Peter Nelson, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Francis R. Cella, 
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University of Oklahoma; Stanley A. Arbingast, University of Texas; R. 
H. Boly ard, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; John E. Kane, University 
of Arkansas; Elmer S. Jack, Arkansas State College; Lorimer E. Storey, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; John Paul Duncan, University of Okla- 
wre J. F. Foster, University of Denver; John C. Belcher, Oklahoma 

. & M. College; John R. Hodges, University of Kansas City; George 
: Hunsberger, University of Arkansas, Ralph B. Thompson, University 
of Texas; Lionel D. Haight, New Mexico A. & M. College; H. H. Ham- 
ner, Baylor University; Fred M. Croom, Arkansas Polytechnic Institute; 
Ralph Records, University of Oklahoma; Frank D. Reeve, University of 
New Mexico; W. P. Carr, Loyola University; Roy Jones, University of 
Arkansas; B. M. Gile, Louisiana State University; Hilliard Jackson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Glenn L. Hodge, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; 
Homer C. Huitt, Arkansas State College; John H. Southern, Texas A.&M. 
College; Paul Hendershot, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; John S. Ky- 
ser, Northwestern State College; Ira G. Clark, New Mexico A. & M. 
College; Roscoe C. Adkins, North Texas State College; Sigurd Johansen, 
New Mexico A. & M. College; Charles D. Johnson, Baylor University; 
Paul J. Graber, University of Tulsa; and Jim FE. Reese, University of 
Oklahoma. 


Institutional Membership: Ralph C. Russel, Chairman, Texas College 
of Arts and Industries; Joseph C. Pray, University of Oklahoma; Lionel 
D. Haight, New Mexico A. & M. College; H. A. Dulan, University of 
Arkansas; Reginald Rushing, Texas Technological College; H. L. Mc- 
Cracken, Louisiana State University; Edwin O. Stene, University of 
Kansas; David C. Boyd, University of Houston; and Rupert N. Richard- 
son, Hardin-Simmons University. 


Local Arrangements: Henry Key, Chairman, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity; John Wortham, Texas Christian University; and W. E. Benton, 
Southern Methodist University. 


Endowment: Rupert N. Richardson, Chairman, Hardin-Simmons 
University; John S. Kyser, Northwestern State College; Cortez A. M. 
Ewing, University of Oklahoma; and H. A. Dulan, University of Ar- 


kansas. 


Resolutions: Emmette S. Redford, Chairman, University of Texas, 
David W. Knepper, University of Houston; Miss Yvonne Phillips, North- 
western State College, Louisiana; G. L. Guthrie, New Mexico A. & M. 
College; and L. P. Gabbard, Texas A. & M. College. 


Constitutional Amendments: Robert W. French, Chairman, Tulane 
Univ ersity; Ellis M. Sowell, Texas Christian University; Vergil A. Ship- 
ley, University of Wichita; Joseph L. Clark, Huntsville, Texas; H. B. 
Brown, University of Oklahoma. 
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Audit: D. M. Smith, Jr., Chairman, University of New Mexico; 
Lloyd Morrison, Louisiana State University; B. F. Harrison, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College; O. J. Curry, North Texas State College; and John E. 
Kane, University of Arkansas. 


Publicity: Warren Agee, Chairman, Texas Christian University. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 2 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS IN ACCOUNT- 
ING: 

7:00 P.M. Parlor G 
Dinner Meeting 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION: 

7:30 P.M. : Parlor E 
Meeting 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 3 


ACCOUNTING SECTION: 
8:30 A.M. Sample Room 
Chairman: Paul J. Graber, University of Tulsa 
1. “Accounting for the Fourth Dimension,” Lioyd Morrison, Louisicna State 
University. 
Discussion Leader: Ralph Russell, Texas College of Arts and Industries 
“Recent Developments in Revision of the Accounting Research Bulletins,” 
Roy F. Godfrey, of Warner and Godfrey, Tulsa, Okla. Member, Com- 
mittee on Accounting Procedure, American Institute of Accountants 
Discussion Leader: an O. J. Curry, North Texas Sstate College 
3. “Evaluation of Accounting Curriculum Subjects,” William P. Carr, Loyola 
University 
Discussion Leader: John Kane, University of Arkansas 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
8:30 A.M. Sample Room* 
Chairman: L. P. Gabbard 
General Topic: “Agricultural Policy” 
1. “Agricultural Policy as We See It in the Department,” True D. Morse, 
United States Department of Agriculture (forty minutes) 
2. “Guiding Policies for Industrial and yearn Research in the South- 
west,” Leland S. Paine, Texas A. and M. College (forty minutes) 
3. “Expanding Agriculture in an Expanding Industrial Economy,” Randall T. 
Klemme, Oklaboma A. and M. College (twenty minutes) 
4. “Research and Teaching for Foreign Service in Our Southwest Colleges,” 
John H. Southern, Texas A. and M. College (twenty minutes) 
5. “Policies and Programs for Use of Manpower in the Southwest,” Louisiana 
State University (twenty minutes) 
6. “Teaching Agricultural Policy In College and Out,” Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege (twenty minutes) 
BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Sample Room 
Chairman: Ralph L. Edgel, University of New Mexico 
General Topic: “The Tourist Trade—It’s Significance and Measurement” 


~ 
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Paper: “Economic Significance of the Tourist Trade to a State’s Economy” 
Round table discussion by bureau directors 

. Paper: “Measuring the Tourist Trade” 
Round table discussion by bureau directors 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Roof Garden 
Chairman: Jean D. Neal, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
1. “What Types of In-Service, Non-Credit Programs Can the College Offer 
the Community,” Dean Eugene Hughes, College of Business Administration, 
University of Houston 
2. Subject to be announced. Karl Reyer, Louisiana State University 
10:30 A.M.—Section Business Meeting 


ECONOMICS SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Sample Room* 
Chairman: David Hamilton, University of New Mexico 
1. “The Nature and Causes of Poverty,” R. B. Melton, North Texas College 
(30 minutes) 
2. Discussion: Paul Hendershot, Louisiana Polytechnic College (15 minutes) 
15 minute recess 
10:15 A.M. 
3. “Progress and Poverty,” H. Gordon Hayes, Tulane University 
4. Discussion in forum 
GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Parlor E 
Chairman: Nason N. Duncan, Northeastern State College, Oklahoma 
1. “The Future of Industrialization in the Southwest,” Stanley A. Arbingast, 
Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas 
2. “Dallas and Fort Worth, Why They Came to Be,” William T. Chambers, 
Stephen F. Austin State Co! 
3. “Planetary Configuration in the Dust Bewl Period,” Clyde J. Bollinger, 
University of Oklahoma 
4. “The Theory of Metropolitan Community (Region)”, Ralph E. Birchard, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


GOVERNMENT SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Sample Room* 
Chairman: Corbett Rushing, Oklahoma Baptist University 
General Topic: “Recent Trends in State and Local Government” 
1. “Recent Developments in State Highway Finance,” Charles W. Ingler, The 
Council of State Governments 
2. “Recent Trends in Local Government,” A. D. Miller, Kansas State College 
Intermission 
3. Discussion: Walter Scheffer, University of Oklahoma, Stuart MacCorkle, 
University of Texas 
4. Discussion from the floor 


HISTORY SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Sample Room* 
Chairman: H. A. Trexler, Southern Methodist University 
1. “Medieval Studies in the Southwest,” John H. Hill, Texas A. and M. 
2. “Changing Aspects of City Government in the Southwest,” Judge Trueman 
O’Quinn, Austin City Judge 
3. “New Mexico in the Mexican Period as Revealed in the Torres Documents,” 
Lynn Perrigo, New Mexico Highlands University 


*Sample Room—The room number will be posted on a bulletin board located next 
to the Registration Desk. 
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4. “Oil Finance in Three Downtown Dallas Banks,” James K. Howard, Austin, 
Texas 

5. Discussants: M. J. Silseth, Texas Lutheran College, W. J. Hammond, Texas 
Christian University, Dorothy Woodward, University of New Mexico, 
John R. Hodges, University of Kansas City 


SOCIOLOGY SECTION 
8:30 A.M. Parlor A 


Chairman: J. L. Charlton, University of Arkansas 
General Topic: “Sociology of Rural Life” 
1. “The Extent and Components of Recent Farm Population Change in the 
Southwest,” Homer L. Hitt and Paul H. Price, Louisiana State University 
2. “Relation of Farm Population Change and Mechanization of Farms,” Alvin 
L. Bertrand, Louisiana State University 
3. “Changes in Labor Organization on Farms,” (Family and Wage Labor 
and Tenancy), Joe R. Motheral USDA, Texas A. and M. College 
+. “Effect on Farm Population Change on Rural Community Organization,” 
James D. Tarver, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
5. Discussion 
10:00 A.M. Sample Room* 
Student Section—Chairman: Edgar H. Graham, Jr. Trinity University 
10:30 A.M. Parlor A 
Business Meeting of Southwestern Sociological Society 
11:00 A.M. 
Chairman: William L. Kolb, Tulane University 
General Topic: “Social Theory” 
1. “A Criticism of the Use of Egoism and Altruism in Sociology,” Alvin Good, 
Northwestern State College, Louisiana 
2. “The City as a Social System: The Role of Values in Urban Integration,” 
Elwin H. Powell, Tulane University 
3. “Entrepreneurs and Bureaucrats as Heroes: A Footnote for a Sociology 
of Contemporary American Literature,” Hiram Friedsam, North Texas State 
College 
4, ra and Uncertainty,” Walter Firey, University of Texas 
5. Discussion 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION 
8:30 A.M. 
Chairman: Miss Jessamon Dawe, University of Texas 
1. Registration: B. T. Jones, University of Texas 
Invocation: (9:00 A.M.), Gus Cosgrove, University of Oklahoma 
“Current Problems in the Teaching of Business Writing,” K. B. Horning, 
University of Oklahoma 
“Letter Writing for Human Beings,” W. P. Boyd, University of Texas 


FRIDAY LUNCHEONS 


ACCOUNTING LUNCHEON 
12:30 P.M. Danish Room 


Master of Ceremonies: Dean O. J. Curry, North Texas State College 
GEOGRAPHY LUNCHEON 

12:30 P.M. Italian Village (near SMU) 
AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 

12:30 P.M. Parlor G 
SOCIAL SCIENCE INTRODUCTORY COURSE LUNCHEON 

12:30 P.M. Parlor A 
Chairman: John S. Kyser, Northwestern State College of Louisiana 





THe Association 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 
2:00 P.M. 
Chairman: B. F. Harrison, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
1. “Dynamic Budgeting,’ Glenn A. Welsch, University of Texas 
Discussion Leader: Nolan E. Williams, University of Arkansas 
2. “The Processing and Auditing of Federal Income Tax Returns by the 
Reorganized Internal Revenue Service,” J. T. Logan, Office of the District 
Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, Dallas, Texas 
Discussion Leader: Roland Porth, Southern Methodist University 
Conducted Tour of Income Tax Division, Office of the District Commis- 
sioner, Internal Revenue Service 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
2:00 P.M. Sample Room* 
Chairman: Peter Nelson, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
General Topic: “Agricultural Economics in Action” 
1. “Our Foreign Service Opportunities,” U. S. Department of State (forty 
minutes) 
2. “The Action Programs and How They Should Serve Agriculture,” U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (30 minutes) 
3. “Farm Adjustments in the Southwest,” Frank Miller, University of Missouri 
(20 minutes) 
4. “Meeting the Financial Needs of Farmers,” Tyrus R. Timm, Texas A. and M. 
College (20 minutes) 
“Adequacy of Operating Capital for Modern Farming,” University of Mis- 
souri (20 minutes) 


“Farm Cooperatives in Action,’ Warren LeBourveau, Texas A. and M. 
College (20 minutes) 

“Making Outlook Information Usable,” J. P. Montgomery, Louisiana State 
University (20 minutes) 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH SECTION 
2:00 P.M. Parlor E 
General Topic: “Promoting Industrial Development” 
1. “Assumptions Underlying Efforts to Promote Industrial Development” 
“The Process of Industrial Development” 
“The Techniques of Industrial Development” 
“Review of Current Organized Effort to Promote Industrial Development” 
“Tax Exemption in Louisiana as a Device for Encouraging Industrial De- 
velopment” 
Round table discussion by Bureau directors 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
2:00 P.M. Roof Garden 
Chairman: Jean D. Neal, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
1. “The University of Texas Program at Kelley Air Force Base,” Dean Norris 
A. Hiett, Division of Extension, University of Texas 
2. “A Re-study of the Business Curriculum at Texas Christian University,” 
Henry Key, Texas Christian University 


ECONOMICS SECTION 
7:00 P.M. Danish Room 


Chairman: H. L. McCracken, Louisiana State University 
1. “Point 1V and the Economics of Latin America,” Ernest F. Patterson, 
University of Alabama 
2. Discussion: J. Murphy, University of Oklahoma, and W. W. Pate, Cen- 
tenary College 
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15 minute recess 
3:15 P.M. 
3. “A National Transportation Policy,” W. E. Westmeyer, University of 
Arkansas 
4. Discussion in Forum 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
2700 P.M. Fondren Science Building, S.M.U. 
Chairman: Nason N. Duncan, Northeastern State College, Oklahoma 
. “Tribal Areas of Burma,” Gordon Schilz, Southeastern State College, 
Oklahoma 
. “Industrial Port of Corpus Christi,” (with kodachromes), Edwin J. Foscue, 
Southern Methodist University 
. “The Rural Neighborhood in Action,” T. C. Richardson, The Farmer 
Stockman, Dallas 
. “A Brief Review of the LG.U. Congress,” Virginia Bradley, Southern 
Methodist University 
5. Business Meeting 


GOVERNMENT SECTION 
2:00 P.M. Parlor B 
Chairman: H. W. Kamp, Jr. North Texas State 
General Topic: “The Presidential Election of 1952” 
1. “Factors in the 1952 Election,” Cortez A. M. Ewing, University of Okla- 
homa 
2. Reports from the States: 
Oklahoma: Emile Ader, University of Tulsa 
Texas: Charles W. Proctor, Texas Christian University 
Kansas: Marvin Harder, University of Wichita 
Louisiana: William C. Havard, Jr., Louisiana State University 
Intermission 
3. Discussion from the floor 
4. Section Business Meeting 
HISTORY SECTION 
2:00 P.M. Parlor C 
Chairman: J. D. Bragg, Baylor University 
1. “Some Theories About the Great Frontier,” W. P. Webb, University of 
Texas 
2. “The Austrian Revolution of 1848” R. John Rath, University of Texas 
3. “Institute of Latin American Studies,” Director, Lewis Hanke, University 
of Texas 
4. Discussants: President R. N. Richardson, Hardin-Simmons University 
LeRoy Vogel, Centenary College 
Sidney D. Brown, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Business Meeting: Presiding, G. W. McGinty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
1. Election of Section Chairman, and Member of Board of Editors, for the 
Quarterly 
2. Other Business 


SOCIOLOGY SECTION 
1:00 P.M. Sample Room® 
Student Section, Chairman: Earl H. Graham, Jr. Trinity University 
2:00 P.M. Parlor A 
Chairman: Daniel Russell, Texas A. and M. 
General Topic: “Sociology and Social Work” 
1. Panel Discussion: “A Suggested Undergraduate Training Program in the 
Social Sciences in Preparation for a Career in Social Work” 
Panel: 
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Lora Pederson, Director, Division of Social Work, University of Texas 
Earl E. Klein, Director, School of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 
George Miles, Dean, Warden School of Social Work, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean, School of Social Work, Tulane University 
Chester Bowers, Director, Houston Community Chest and Council 
Sam Davis, Chief Probation Officer, Dallas 
Discussion from the audience 
3:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Ethelyn Davis, Texas State College for Women 
General Topic: “Community Studies” 
1. “Socio-Cultural Foundation of the Jewish Community,” Benjamin Kaplan, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
2. “The Destruction of the Folk Community in Mexico,” Elgin Williams, 
North Texas State College 
“The Impact of Community Opinion and Mores Upon the Performance 
of the Newspaper,” Warren Breed, Tulane University 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION 
2:00 P.M. Parlor D 
Chairman: Arnold Fellows, Tulane University 
Panel Discussion: “The Uses of Business Writing in a Public Relations Program” 
Panel: 
John L. Mortimer, Director of Public Relations, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Dallas 
W. Tim Welch, Director of Public Relations, Arthur A. Everts Company, 
Dallas 
Hilton H. Campbell, Secretary and Office Manager, Republic National Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas ; 
Randall Davis, Manager, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas 
Harry D. Guy, Advertising Director, The Dallas Morning News 


SOCIAL SCIENCE INTRODUCTORY COURSE SECTION 
2:00 P.M. Parlor G 
Chairman: John S. Kyser, Northwestern State College of Lonisiana 
1. “The Introductory Courses in the Social Sciences at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity,” Frank Girlinghouse, Department of Sociology, Louisiana State 
University 
“A Framework for the Study of Institutions, Human Relations, and Values 
in a Social Science Course,” A. Stephen Stephan, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Aruansas 
Discussants: John R. Hodges, University of Kansas City 
L. A. McGee, Sam Houston College 
Austin Cleveland, Oklahoma City University 
Edward K. T. Chen, University of Houston 
Business Meeting of Section 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 3 


Conference Dinner 
7:00 P.M. Cactus Room 


Presiding: Carl M. Rosenquist, University of Texas, First Vice-President 
President’s Address: “A Call to All Social Scientists,” Herbert R. Mundhenke, 
Texas Christian University 

Conference Address: “Value Judgments in the Social Sciences,” Howard Jensen, 
Texas Christian University 

Conference Address: “What is a University?” H. Gordon Hayes, Tulane Uni- 
versity 
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SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 4 


General Business Meeting 
8:00 A.M. Parlor A 
ACCOUNTING SECTION 
9:00 A.M. Parlor F 
Chairman: Leo Herbert, Assistant State Auditor, Louisiana 
1. “Use of Probability Theory in Evaluating an Auditing Sample,’ Marvin 
Tummins, Louisiana State University 
Discussion Leader: Reginald Rushing, Texas Technological College 
“The CPA Examination—and Other Matters,” Robert L. Kane, Jr., Educa- 
tional Director, American Institute of Accountants 
Discussion Leader: Thomas M. Leland, Texas A. and M. College, member, 
Board of Examiners, American Institute of Accountants 
“Self Evaluation by College Teachers,’ Tom Rose, North Texas State 
College 
Discussion Leader: Zeb Freeman, Southern Methodist University 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
9:00 A.M. Parlor G 
Chairman: John White, University of Arkansas 
General Topic: “Agricultural Economics and Technological Changes in the Pro- 
duction Sciences” 
1. “Will Price Supports Promote Technological Improvements in Production 
Methods?” Martin D. Woodin, Louisiana University (40 minutes) 
2. “Broiler Production in the Southwest,” J. M. Baker, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (30 minutes) 
3. “Progress in Increasing Efficiency of Livestock Production as Indicated 


by Feed-Product Ratios,” K. C. Davis, Oklahoma A. and M. College (30 
minutes) 
“Progress in Increasing Efficiency of Crop Production as Indicated by 
Costs for Labor, Power, and Machinery,” John Campbell, University of 
Arkansas 

5. Business Meeting 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH SECTION 

9:00 A.M. Parlor E 
1. Reports of Research in Progress, by representatives of respective bureaus 
2. Operating Problems—round table discussion by bureau directors 


ECONOMICS SECTION 
9:00 A.M. Parlor C 
Chairman: Frederic Meyers, University of Texas 
1. “The Objectives of the Basic Course in Labor Economics,” S. B. Barton, 
North Texas State College 
2. Discussants: 
John Owens, University of Houston 
Harold Shapiro, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Kenneth Thompson, Louisiana State University 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
9:00 A.M. Parlor B 
Chairman: Nason N. Duncan, Northeastern State College, Oklahoma 
1. “Procedure and Evaluation of Reconnaissance Field Study in Geography,” 
H. L. Minton, Arkansas State Teachers College 
2. “Community Research Methodology,” Alexander T. Warrington, Loyola 
University 
3. “Progress Report on the Altus Irrigation Project,” Carol Y. Mason, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa 
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4. Discussion of plans for a joint meeting of Sociologists and Geographers, 
John S. Kyser, Northwestern State College, Louisiana 


GOVERNMENT-HISTORY (Joint Meeting) 
9:00 A.M. Danish Room 
Chairman: August O. Spain, Texas Christian University 
General Topic: “American Far Eastern Policy” 
1. “What is a Foreign Policy?” Charles Burton Marshall, United States De- 
partment of State 
2. “Communist China: The United States Problem of Recognition,” S. H. 
Fuller, Texas Technological College 
3. “A Realistic American Foreign Policy for Asia,” Edward K. T. Chen, Uni- 
versity of Houston 
Discussion Leader: Ralph G. Jones, University of Arkansas 


SOCIOLOGY SECTION 
9:00 A.M. Parlor A 
Chairman: Walter Firey, University of Texas 
General Topic: “Demography” 
1. “Recent Population Trends in the Southwest,” Robert L. Skrabanek, Texas 
A. and M. College 
2. “Mortality and Mental Illness,’ Donald D. Stewart and Carl W. Backman, 
University of Arkansas 
3. “Demographic Correlates of Agricultural Industrialization in the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basin,” Elgin Williams, North Texas State College 
4. Discussion 
10:45 A.M. 
Business Meeting of Southwestern Sociological Society 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION 
9:00 A.M. Parlor D 
Chairman: Miss Jessamon Dawe 
1. “Current Emphases in Business Report Writing,” C. C. Mitchell, East Texas 
State Teachers College 
2. “Cultural Aspects of Business Writing Courses,” Leo M. Donohue, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio 
Intermission 
10:30 A.M. 
1. “The Place of Report Writing in the Business Administration Curriculum,” 
Dean O. J. Curry, School of Business, North Texas State College 
2. “A Last Look at the Convention...” 
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Preface 


This issue of the Quarterly is frankly experimental. In grouping the 
five articles which follow under a central title, the editor must explain 
that the authors did not write them in collaboration, nor even by any 
central plan. Each was submitted independently. The editor is respon- 
sible for the decision to group them under a general title. Accordingly 
each author’s contribution must be judged not by its relevance to the 
title “How Vulnerable Is Communism?” but by its separate treatment of 
the author’s selected subject. 

The result, it seems to the editor, is striking evidence of the extent to 
which the Great Contest has invaded every walk of life and every intel- 
lectual discipline. Here we have analyses by a sociologist, an agricultural 
economist, two political scientists, and a historian. Probably no two of 
them (the editor included) would agree with every conclusion herein 
contained. Where they meet is on the common ground of an objective 
approach to the facts and an honest effort to find meaning of general 
validity in those facts. They are presented in the conviction that they 
shed some light on a subject more commonly treated by heat alone. 

Each in its own way, nevertheless, draws attention to certain weak- 
nesses of Soviet Communism, and so reflects a basic doubt of absolutist 
convictions of either extreme left or extreme right that the free world is 
finished. “Free men are stronger than slaves,” says Parsons, and each 
author in his own words agrees. 

Anderson’s article points up a general failure of Soviet theory: of eco- 
nomic theory in the revival of graded salaries, and modified versions of 
rent and interest, of labor theory in the introduction of a system of worker 
incentives and punishments, of class theory in the bitter struggles between 
peasant and state and between workers and their unions, and of political 
theory in the multiplication of controls which were supposed to wither 
away and in the complete failure of the Communist Party as monopolist 
of power to use its power on behalf of freedom. 

Parsons demonstrates that the West is better equipped than the Russian 
monolith in know how and in democratic concern for humanity to appeal 
if it chooses to the aspirations for better life which Communism is trying 
to exploit throughout the underdeveloped two-thirds of the world: He 
calls, in brief, for a program of stealing their fire. We may have to wait 
for disillusionment with Communist performance in places already lost, 
but on our side is the advantage of the great reservoir of men who wish 
to be free. 

Macdonald calls for exploitation of the widespread sentiment of Euro- 
peans for social democracy, the principles of which are so grotesquely 
betrayed by Russia. Fascist police state tactics, reduction in living stand- 
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ards in the satellites on Russia’s behalf, subordination of national interests 
to power interests of Russia, and the threat of collectivization of farms, are 
special features which he singles out as certain to earn trouble for the Rus- 
sian-propped governments of eastern Europe. 

Mark finds more difficulty for the Russians than for communism as such 
in the area of his study, Southeast Asia. Peoples who have ousted one set 
of foreign rulers will hardly submit willingly to another; indeed a polity 
geared to village life will have difficulty shifting to the international orien- 
tation of Russian Communism. Foreseeing a development of power riv- 
alries among communist countries, he feels there is more opportunity than 
the West is apt to take to seize leadership in the revolutionary movements 
of Asia. 

Chen’s picture of one important program of the Chinese Communists is a 
more dismal one, but by its minutiae reveals a veritable frenzy of activity 
against the venerable institution of the Chinese family, a a rock which has 
survived many political surges of the past, and which is the greatest 
obstacle faced by the new regime. 

Can any general lesson be gleaned from the articles as a whole? Per- 

haps only this: that all is not lost, that there is still hope. Perhaps too: 
that careful assessment of information, ceaseless concern with facts, 


thoughtful weighing of ideas, are as always valuable and valid techniques 
for the study of society. 

In expressing his gratitude to the authors who have contributed to this 
issue, the editor reminds readers that the Southwestern Social Science 
Association does not sponsor any particular viewpoint; naturally then it 
does not support any viewpoint or opinion expressed in the articles, for 
which the authors are independently responsible. 


Norman, Oklahoma 
August 23, 1952 
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